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COASTING 


Turrah, hurrah! Heigh-o, heigh-o! 


Swift as a star, Weary and slow 


Or the swoop of an eagle we glide We must trudge up again to the top. 


Down the long icy hill, If we only could glide 


While a bound and a thrill Round the earth at one slide, 


we never would stop. 


Bring us quite to the end of the slide. All the winter 


—Mrs. ANDERSON. 
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--TO THE 
N. E. A, 
NEXT JUNE 


Plan your trip now via the Frisco Lines and Southern Railway 
to the National Educational Association Convention in At- 
lanta next June. 


Two fast, all-steel trains from Saint Louis and Kansas City 
daily, through the heart of the historic southland, provide 
travel comforts and refinements designed to meet the demands 
of the most discriminating traveler. 


Write for additional information, and for suggestions ‘for 
interesting and instructive side-trips from Atlanta. 


E. G. Baker 
A. G. P. A., Frisco Lines 
709 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


T. J. Connell 
D. P. A., Southern Railway ;. 
712 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








Just Published 


STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 





Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each 
book, each grade, and each topic. 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 


. Clear cut explanations. 


Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 


Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 





New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 














ENROLL NOW 


Midwest Teachers Bureau 2.2.2: 


early placement. 
N. B. Liley, Prop—Kindergarten to University—Coast to Coast Kansas City, Kas. 
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AN INVITATION The Gate City Teachers’ Agency, 


‘ Kansas City, Missouri 
—to write us for catalogs and E. F. BARRETT, Manager 


special prices on everything in eosth waw fen gudliiens comm Genter 
Band and Orchestra equipment. Membership entitles you to service of six 


associate offices. 
Everything for the Band and Orchestra 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


CHARLES CRAWFORD State Teachers Ass'ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
CoMPANY etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 


bearer to special reduced rates. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


St. Joseph Store, 717 Edmond St. CHICAGO 
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Important Features 
Gressshsstcbalem o)been Geet e(sachateye 


Sterling ceeBlackboard 


School officials should give first consideration 
to Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 


BECAUSE in schools and colleges everywhere it has proved 
itself in actual service to be absolutely dependable. 


BECAUSE its highly satisfactory performance makes it an 
economical purchase and a profitable investment. 


BECAUSE in Sterling more distinct advantages are to be 
found than in any other blackboard. Its jet black, 
clear, velvety writing surface is easier for pupil and 
teacher to write upon, easier to read from—erases 
perfectly. Its body seasons and improves with age. It 
is warp and buckle proof—strictly fireproof. 


BECAUSE with it goes a pledge of your complete satisfac- 
tion by this 46-year old concern and by the distributor 
who sells it to you. 


BECAUSE built into it is a quality that only years of experi- 
ence and ample resources can produce. Back of it is 
our pride and reputation. To you it means the in- 
stallation of a blackboard that makes for efficiency 
of pupil and teacher—and settles best your black-~- 
board problem. Please address Dept. §-S-1 for 
detailed information. 


Fergus Falls High School, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
2413 square feet Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
Architect, Walter R. Dennis 
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An Approved Prevents 
Heating Sickness 
and Promotes 
Ventilating Health 
System Stimulates 
for Schools Progress 
. snd | Saves Fuel 
Public Buildings Doesn’t Smoke 








Provides pure, fresh, warm, moist air continuously, without draughts. Requires very 
little attention and is easily operated. The fact that our system does not smoke is one 
of the outstanding features. System is handsomely finished in two-tone Duco to match 
adopted Standardized School decorations. Our FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE includes 
a 70 degree temperature and warm floors in the coldest weather, and replacement of all 
parts that burn out, buckle or crack during that period. 


WRITE THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
COUNTIES IN MISSOURI REGARDING THE SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 
OF THE ARBOGAST SYSTEM: 


ee pecans ms 





























For further particulars, write to 





County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems 
Adair 1 Hickory 1 Lincoln 36 Randolph 26 
Boone 20 Iron 18 Macon 46 Ray 30. 
Butler 13 Jasper 43 Monroe 33 Reynolds 13 
Carroll 32 Jefferson 29 Pettis 25 Shannon 17 
Christian 22 Johnson 18 Pike 21 Shelby 16 
Crawford 20 Knox 26 Platte 34 Texas 29 
Franklin 2h Laclede 16 Polk 31 Vernon 22 
Greene 15 Lawrence 12 Pulaski 18 Wright 14 


ARBOGAST SYSTEM HEATING CO., DEARBORN, MO. 
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PRACTICE LEAVES IN THE ESSENTIALS 
OF ENGLISH 


H. Y. MOFFETT P. H. DEFFENDALL 
University of Missouri St. Louis Schools 









For the study of grammar in high school English classes this book, con- 
taining a summary of the principles of grammar and 100 exercises to be 
worked out, answers every requirement. No textbook is needed when the 
‘PRACTICE LEAVES is used, 


Fn assures emphasis on the essentials of English needed by high school 
pupils. 
It supplies a program of short cuts to desired ends. It is a time saver. 


It constitutes a basis of laboratory method of study. No time spent on 
the hated theories of English but actual work in English is given. 

It contains the work on essentials called for by the Missouri Course 
of Study in English. 


Net price f. o. b. Chicago, 60 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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New 
Basal Readers 


PBX The Product of a 


Gigantic Experiment 
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PENNELL—CUSACK 
THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


50,009 children, 1500 teachers, research experts, superintendents, supervisors through- 
out the country, have co-operated in research for “The Children’s Own Readers.’ 


The experiment involved reports on children’s interests from teachers and thousands 








of 4th, 5th, and 6th grade children; 3 special studies of literary prose material by 
the Bureau of Curriculum Research of Teachers College; extensive use of experimental 
editions of both books and manuals. 


Mary E. Pennell was formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, and Alice M. 
Cusack is Director of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Kansas City, Mo. Send 


for circular No. 601. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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\diplomas 
of i quality: 


hook diplomas a pee 
mecormick-mathers co. 
| _ wichita, Kansas 


| NEW TEST AND PRACTICE MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS—DeWitt S. Morgan. 
The case studies present some of the basic issues of democracy through interesting situations 
drawn largely from school life. Questions requiring a thorough pupil-analysis are provided. 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL SCIENCE~—J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, searching, and convenient form, including 
Diagnostic and Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in modern textbooks of 
General Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Elda L. Merton. 
Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades that is easy 
to use and at the same time develops silent reading ability. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 
Progressive practice material, standard tests, and problem material for Grades 2-8. 
Full-year and half-year tablets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 

Designed for classes using the test-study method in spelling. A complete and permanent 
record of the pupil’s progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A new feature—THE 
CHART OF PROGRESS. 





















































Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
New York City 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago 
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Let J. Russell Smith 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


help you 
to teach 


GEOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 
HOME FOLKS Grade 3 or 4 


A new geography for beginners that has 
had a phenomenal reception. ~ It is written 
in delightful story form, but is a real intro- 
duction to the more formal study of geogra- 
phy. ~ Nearly four hundred illustrations. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

BookI. Peoples and Countries. Grs.4-5 or 5-6 

Book II. Regions and Trade. Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 
These books, more than any other geogra- 

phy texts, tell of human action, of the world 

as the home of man. ~ Book One treats of 

political divisions, Book Two of regions. ~ 


| State after state has adopted them. 


Send for illustrated literature 


x 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2} 


’ Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


UNIT TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


For the Upper Grades 
by 
RIDGLEY - RUSSELL - HARR 


Ten Characteristics of the Tests: 


1. These tests emphasize locations of places, 
geographic associations of places, and problems 
dealing with influences of the physical environ- 
ment 

2. They include no false statements, thereby 
avoiding the establishment of wrong geographic 
impressions in the minds of the children. 

3. They deal with specific units of a course of 
study in geography. , 

4. They provide review tests for large units 
and for the world. 

5. The place names of the tests are those 
most frequently used in geography textbooks. 

6. Fundamental, simple questions of a prob- 
lem nature are freely used. 

7. Geographic relationships are emphasized by 
means of comparison. 

8. Economic phases of geography receive 
specific attention. 

9. Regional geography is presented through 
specific and comparative treatment. 

10. The method of scoring is simple, and en- 
ables teacher, or pupil, to score a test rapidly. 

Ask us to send you a complete list of the tests 
and further information about them. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 
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THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE BOOKS 


SCOTT, CONGDON, PEET and FRAZEE 


Reached First Place 


They recognize that good substance is as necessary as good form for oral and 


written composition. 


They treat conversation as an important form of composition and encourage 
the use of it for its own sake, as well as a preparation for more formal oral 


and written work. 


They provide assignments of different levels of difficulty to meet individual 


differences of ability of pupils. 


They assign a definite list of common language errors for correction in each 
grade, and provide cumulative review for all errors assigned to previous grades. 
They set up standard scores‘and scales for composition work. 

They give constant emphasis to developing sentence sense and sentence mastery. 
They make grammar serve as a guide and standard for improving composition 


work. 


They are the most attractive books in appearance that are yublished for lan- 


guage work. 


These books are published as a three book course and as a six book course. 


We invite your correspondence. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
ee 
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CHAIN Store, Catalogue House 

66 and the Taxpayer’’ is the title of a 

sixteen page brochure written by 

W. A. Masters of St. Joseph. It is a cogent 

LOCAL ABILITY ®rgument in favor of 

the locally owned and 

operated store against 
the chain store and catalogue house. 

In this booklet Mr. Masters shows very 
clearly that as the patronage of these insti- 
tutions increases in a community, the tax 
rate increases for the simple reason that a 
chain store usually puts out of business two 
or three independent stores each of which 
had earried a larger stock than the chain 
store carries and each of which was owned 
by a resident merchant with other taxable 
property than the store. This decrease in 
assessed valuation naturally causes an in- 
erease in the local tax rate. 

However much we may agree with Mr. 
Master’s theory, we are inclined to think 
that the chain store and the catalogue house 
will increase in local communities rather 
than decreased, because the chain store is 
but an incident in the general trend of cen- 
tralization of business and industry in the 
larger cities. The same tendency is clearly 
manifested in telephone companies, power 
companies, manufacturies of all kinds and 
even in banking institutions. 

It seems that the real solution of this 
problem in so far as it effects taxation is to 
levy a larger state tax and distribute the 
revenue thus produced to the communities 
on an equitable basis of community need. 
Such taxes as those on incomes, gross re- 
ceipts of business, corporations and fran- 
chises will have a decided tendency to equal- 
ize the tax burden and to relieve logal com- 
munities which have suffered as Mr. Masters 
points out. 

Such is the theorv back of the legislation 
being pronosed at this legislature as it ap- 
plies specifically to education. Mr. Masters 
has drawn a vivid detail of a big parade 
that is going on all over the country, that 
is, the general exodus of taxable wealth 








from rural communities to the populace 
centers. This process is rapidly throwing 
out of balance our educational system and 
this balance can be regained only by a state 
wide tax distributed to the various school 
districts on the basis of their needs. 


T WAS Christmas Eve. I had just paid 
my taxes. They were a fraction higher 
than last year, I thought. I had also 
given a gift to a cause I loved. I wondered 
why the giving of the gift should give me a 
thrill of satisfaction while the 
— payment of the tax bill had not. 
Was it because the gift represented a free- 
will act while the taxes were a matter of 
compulsion? Really, there was not this 
difference for even the gift was given by 
compulsion. I could not have refused the 
gift and kept my peace of mind and con- 
seience. 

Perhaps in the case of the gift I saw 
where the money was going and was con- 
scious of the good that it would do, while 
in the ease of the taxes I was conscious only 
of the fact that the money was going. 

So I sat me down to reflect on where my 
taxes would go. I found that for every 
$100 of value of my property I had paid 
$2.78 in tax. 

Fourteen cents of this would go to the 
State treasury and from there it would 
find its way to five state teachers colleges, 
to a college for negroes, to the State Uni- 
versity, to the school for the blind. to one 
for the deaf, to several state hospitals, to 
a fund for payment of pensions to the 
blind. I saw thousands of young men and 
young women in these schools preparing 
themselves for lives of service, I saw the 
deaf and the blind with lightened burdens 
becoming fitted for independent and use- 
ful lives, I saw the unfortunates made less 
unfortunate. Fourteen cents seemed 
mighty little to give for so much. 

I noted that 60 cents would go to the 
support of the county government, to build 
roads and bridges, to maintain a home for 
the county’s poor, to help support a county 
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hospital, to pay for a county nurse, a visit- 
ing teacher, a county superintendent of 
school, a county health officer. I began to 
feel a real joy at having a part in all this 
work for the common good. 

Then I saw that 54 cents of the $2.78 
would go to the City government. Police- 
men would be protecting the persons and 
property of the community, firemen would 
be saving life and property, a librarian and 
a library would be giving to me and to each 
other citizen facilities that even the 
wealthiest could not enjoy on their individ- 
ual resources. Sewers would keep the town 
clean and healthful, paved streets would 


Not such 


make travel easy and pleasant. 
a bad thing, these taxes! 

The remainder, $1.50, all goes for schools 
and I have no children in school. But near 
three thousand kiddies will have big, light, 
airy, warm school rooms, with good equip- 
ment and competent teachers. This amount 
is not so much to contribute to the better- 
ment of the future citizenship of our 
country. 

Verily, the paying of taxes may be, 
should be, and is, as much of a spiritual 
thrill as the giving of Christmas gifts, if we 
could but see as clearly the various uses to 
which the taxes are put. 


MAKE THE GAME AESTHETIC 
Missouri Superintendent Goes Mr. Keltner One Better. 


WANT TO express my appreciation of 

the ideas and ideals advanced by Mr. 

William Keltner, as presented in your 
article, ‘‘A Substitute for Silliness’’ in 
the November issue of ‘‘School and Com- 
munity.’’ This article has certainly in- 
spired me to do my rooting on a higher 
ethical and cultural plane. I believe that 
rooting should be put upon a project 
basis, with Kilpatrick’s all-inclusive defi- 
nition of project. 

I believe that rooting not only should 
assist the rooter in gaining a mastery of 
dignified poetry; but I also believe in 
making meaningless jingles aid in mas- 
tering classical terms, and in creating a 
feeling of gentleness and good-fellowship 
between opposing teams. I here give an 
example of what we are doing since re- 
ceiving the inspiration from Mr. Keltner. 
Last week we played Weston. Although 
it makes me blush to admit it, one of our 
yells was, ‘‘Barney Google, Andy Gump; 
We’ve got Weston up a stump.”’ (The 
result of the game has nothing to do with 
this illustration. ) We started this vell 
slowly, then got faster and faster until it 
really sounded silly, as I can now plainly 
see. Next Friday we play Dearborn. We 
are today revising our yells. We are 
changing the foregoing to, ‘‘Shak-es-peare 
and Han-ni-bal; Dearborn High-School is 
our pal.’’ We chant this in a slow. digni- 
fied way, with never a quickening of 
speed. In other words, we are steering 


clear of that degrading type of school 
spirit vulgarly known as “‘pep.’’ All of 
our other yells are undergoing a rigid 
revision. 

I feel that all expressions of enthusiasm 
should be under proper control. While I 
do not advise the throwing of hats, I do 
not object, provided there is a system in- 
volved. There should be a supervisor of 
hat-throwing who has been trained in mil- 
itary tactics, so that the hats may be made 
to travel in military formation. Perhaps 
if the hat-throwing supervisor will have in 
his cabinet an artist, there can be worked 
out a beautiful color scheme by using hats 
of various colors. 


We are going to do away with the hud- 
dle system entirely. We think that it is 
impolite, especially on the home grounds, 
where this svstem necessitates our team 
withdrawing from their guests and carry- 
ing on a whispered consultation. 


While I have many other ideas for im- 
proving the whole rooting curriculum, I 
shall merely offer a few suggestions along 
the line of art. I feel especially com- 
petent in this field because of a compli- 
ment paid me a few years ago by Dr. 
Maneval. He unblushingly told me that 
my drawings in botany looked like hash 
to him. I started to quote to him that 
beautiful couplet beginning, ‘‘ All seems 
infected .”? but I decided to go ahead 
with my botany. 
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The girl pep (1 mean enthusiasm) 
leader should wear a funny headgear and 
earry a long stick, so that in case of defeat 
she may immediately assume the role of 
the ‘‘Mourning Athena.’’ 

Tackling should always be cultural— 
should exemplify some famous painting or 
piece of sculpture. It should always be 
graceful and seldom rough. However, in 
the interest of culture it should be per- 
missible for a player to jump onto a pros- 
trate opponent when he can thus satisfac- 
torily demonstrate ‘‘The Wrestlers.’’ 

In the line of scrimmage each player 
should make his pose conform to that of 
“The Athlete,’’ by Lysippus. For pure 
foot-ball expediency, as we now generally 
regard the game, the expression of ‘‘The 
Athlete’’ is too benign and his posture is 
too erect; but we can well afford to sac- 
rifice the effect of a scowl and the strength 
of posture for culture. 

Occasionally the ball should be deflated 
and passed underhand so that the passer 
will resemble Myron’s ‘‘Discobulus.’’ 

If a player should get knocked out 


(which will rarely happen in this eultural 
form of the game), he must assume the 
position of ‘‘The Dying Gaul.’’ It will be 
hard on a wounded player to assume this 
half-sitting posture, but the cultural ef- 
fect is worth the effort. The facial expres- 
sion is fine and the general air of dejec- 
tion is artistic in the extreme. 

The punter should occasionally, at the 
direction of the referee (who must be 
versed in language, literature, and art), 
kick the ball backward. His posture will 
in this way be more nearly in line with 
the masterpieces of art. 

Finally, each team should be compelled 
to have its fleetest man dressed in only a 
leaf, artistically placed, and a pair of buz- 
zard wings on his feet so that he may rep- 
resent ‘‘The Runner.”’ 

If, after reading this prospectus, you or 
any of your readers care for my complete 
curriculum, same may be obtained from 
the publishers for $1.65, less 25%, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 

Yours in the interest of cultural rooting, 

(Signed) J. G. Pummill. 


A PRAYER FOR THE STATE 


(Delivered by Glenn Frank, president ofthe University of Wisconsin.) 


| scence tec ad God, Lord of all gov- 
66 ernments, help us, in the opening 

hours of this legislative session, to 
realize the sanctity of politics. 

“*Save us from the sins to which we 
shall be subtly tempted as the calls of par- 
ties and the cries of interests beat upon this 
seat of government. 

**Save us from thinking about the next 
election when we should be thinking about 
the next generation. 

**Save us from dealing in personalities 
when we should be dealing in principles. 

‘Save us from thinking too much about 
the vote of majorities when we should be 
thinking about the virtue of measures. 

**Save us in crucial hours of debate, 
from saying the things that will take when 
we should be saying the things that are 
true. 

**Save us from indulging in catch-words 
when we should be searching for facts. 

**Save us from making party an end in 
itself when we should be making it a 
means to an end, 


‘We do not ask mere protection from 
these temptations that will surround us in 
these legislative halls; we ask also for an 
even finer insight into the meaning of gov- 
ernment that we may be better servants of 
the men and women who have committed 
the government of this commonwealth in- 
to our hands. 

‘‘Help us to realize that the unborn are 
part of our constituency, although they 
have no vote at the polls. 

‘May we have greater reverence for the 
truth than for the past. Help us to make 
party our servant rather than our master. 

‘‘May we know that it profits us noth- 
ing to win elections if we lose our courage. 

‘‘Help us to be independent alike of 
tyrannical majorities and tirading minor- 
ities when the truth abides in neither. 

‘‘May sincerity inspire our motives and 
science inform our methods. 

‘“‘Help us to serve the crowd without 
flattering it, and believe in it without bow- 
ing to its idolatries.’’ 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


IN MISSOURI 


By 
Governor-Elect Caulfield 
An address delivered before the convention of the M. S. T..A. in Convention 


Hall, Kansas City, 


AY I FIRST congratulate you upon 

this wonderful gathering and the 

chance it affords to eschange ideas 
and gather enthusiasm for the work in 
which you are engaged, and incidentally 
to have a mighty good time. There is no 
more important service to the state and to 
humanity than your service. Daily you 
are helping and training the citizenship, 
the leaders of the near future. You are 
shaping and forming a vastly greater and 
more glorious Missouri. I am honored, in- 
deed, that 1 am permitted to be here to- 
night and to have a place upon your pro- 
gram. 

My only contact with pedagogy is that I 
married a school teacher, but my wife is 
like all other women—she doesn’t talk very 
much, and so I have never been able to 
learn much about education on account of 
my marriage. 

I have, however, absorbed or imbibed a 
feeling and sympathy for educators on ac- 
count of their small salaries, and so forth. 
But that is not doing me any good on this 
occasion because I do not propose to make 
you feel any sorrier for vourselves than you 
already do. (Laughter) 

I am here as governor-elect of the state, 
in accordance with the promise that I made 
to your very resourceful and far seeing 
officer who invited both the Democratic 
and Republican candidates for governor to 
address this meeting, each upon condition 
that he managed to make the grade. 
(Laughter) I have hardly vet come down 
out of the clouds. It is still difficult for 
me to keep from smiling, and it is still 
more difficult, in fact it was impossible, for 
me to settle down, even when I have read 
all the election returns, to a rather serious 
discourse for delivery before such an au- 
gust gathering as this. Anvway I don’t 
know any better place to mention the fu- 
tility of carrying coals to Neweastle than 
this so far as a discussion of Educational 
subjects is concerned. However, as gov- 
ernor-elect I am already looking ahead to 
the problems that will confront my ad- 


(Continued 
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ministration and I would be derelict in 
my duty did I not anticipate cooperation 
with the forward-looking men and women 
who would place Missouri in the front 
rank of education and culture. 

Edueational enthusiasts are apt to speak 
with disparagement of the liberality of the 
state with respect to road building as com- 
pared with what they regard .as rigid 
economy in the matter of education. But 
it is inevitable that the development of the 
material resources and transportation fa- 
cilities of the state shall precede, to some 
extent at least, future improvement of our 
educational system. The extent of state 
aid for free edueation depends upon the 
abilitv, as well as the willingness, of the 
people to pay for it, and such ability and 
willingness are promoted by increasing the 
wealth of the people. And increasing the 
wealth is fostered by the development of 
Missonri’s natural resources. Moreover the 
promotion of our state educational problem 
is dependent upon easy transportation 
from the farm to possibly more distant but 
larger and better schools, and such tranis- 
portation can be obtained only through the 
development of our road system. 

Edueators should then (and I know they 
do) join eagerly in any program tending 
to increase the general prosperity and to 
complete our fine road svstem, for upon 
them depends the upbuilding and perfect- 
ing of our school system, which is indeed 
the most important function of our state. 
Edueation should be fostered because it 
brings into the Missouri home more safety. 
comfort, contentment and high compan- 
ionship; it increases prosperity; our vast 
resources of mine, and field and forest can 
best he developed and exploited by trained 
ard edneated people. Commerce and Trade 
are stimulated. Education makes for bet- 
ter merchants. hankers. manufacturers, 
workmen. Education tends to insure jus- 
tice. morality and peace. It gives better 
jurors, lawyers, judges. It inculeates un- 
derstanding and respect for our institutions 
and laws. 
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EDUCATION AS A STATE FUNCTION 


A Symposium. 


HOEVER supports our state consti- 

tution must acknowledge education 

as a state function. For, the end of 
the state is the welfare of its citizens. To 
secure this welfare our constitution pre- 
sumes to guarantee education to all citizens 
from six to twenty years of age. 

But our state does not provide equality 
of opportunity in education, Some rural 
districts are so poor that the children are 
cheated out of the educational advantages 
of city children. Who does not revolt at 
the discrimination? The state only can 
remedy the injustice, for it alone can tax 
wealth where it is for the children where 
they are. Indeed education is a state func- 
tion and both justice and safety demand 
that it perform this function. 

—E. L. Henpricks, 
Warrensburg. 


NLESS education is made a public 

function its advantages would of 

necessity be limited to those who can 
afford to pay for it. In recognition of the 
obligation of a democracy to provide equal 
opportunities for all, the principle of sup- 
porting education by public taxation has 
been: recognized everywhere. At present, 
in Missouri, equal educational facilities 
are not provided. The chief obstacle to 
making this provision is the continued 
existence of small school districts. Modern 
conditions, especially the changes in trans- 
portation, make ‘possible improvements 
and economies in education that would 
arise from the creation of larger districts. 
After these larger districts have been es- 
tablished the state should’ make provision 
for such assistance as will equalize the 
taxation burden for education and at the 
same time equalize educational opportuni- 
ties for all the school children of the state. 

—Srrattron D. Brooks, 
Columbia. 


aR HE basic reason for state support of 
education is that public education is 
established and maintained by the 


The importance of this provision is greater 
in a democracy than in a country having 
any other form. of government. Popular 
government cannot survive without public 
education maintained by the state and en- 
joyed by all the citizens. History shows 
that dictatorship follows closely on the 
heels of democracy when the people re- 
main in dense ignorance. 
—L. McCartney, 
Hannibal, Mo. 





lowing lines: ‘‘A popular government, 

without popular information, or the 
means of acquiring it, is but a prologue 
to a farce, or a tragedy, or perhaps both.’’ 

When the present constitution of the 
State of Missouri was adopted it was 
thought that popular education meant the 
elementary school only, as a sufficient 
guarantee for citizenship. At the present 
time, we know that such a conception of 
the State responsibility is as much out 
of date as an ox-cart or a big wagon, as 
a means of transportation. But with re- 
spect to the rural school, and certain other 
obligations, the State is but little farther 
along in meeting its obligation than it was 
fifty years ago. If Madison was correct 
the State of Missouri needs to meet her 
obligation in terms of modern educational 
needs. 


Jiowin MADISON once wrote the fol- 


—C. A. PHILLIPs, 
Columbia. 


HAT education is a state and not a 

local function was fully recognized by 

our fathers who wrote into our Con- 
stitution the following mandate: The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall establish and maintain 
free public schools. In pioneer days the 
most expedient plan doubtless was to dele- 
gate large responsibilities to local districts. 
In the same manner the building of high- 
ways was intrusted to the care of the com- 
munity. But local effort will no longer 
build the highways, nor will it provide 
equal and adequate educational oppor- 
tunity. Our population is no longer 


state as a measure of self-preservation. stationary and the boy in the poor hill 
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county will tomorrow be a citizen of the 
large city. Today, more than ever before, 
the whole state has an interest in the edu- 
cation of the boy and the girl in the most 
remote school. In obedience to the man- 
date of the Constitution the General As- 
sembly is duty bound to provide a better 
plan of financing public éducation in Mis- 
souri, 
—S. A. Kruse, 
Cape Girardeau. 





EMOCRACY and education must go 
hand in hand. We have founded our 
hopes for the future on the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions. Demo- 
eratic institutions cannot be maintained 
without public education. It is therefore 
axiomatic that the state must continually 
encourage and forever maintain an educa- 
tional system which alone will insure the 
continuance of our democratic institutions. 

—F. B. Mumrorp, 

Columbia. 





HE CONSTITUTION of Missouri 

provides that the General Assembly 

shall establish and maintain free pub- 
lie schools for the gratuitous instruction 
of all persons in this state between the 
ages of 6 and 20. Also, that the super- 
vision of instruction in the public schools 
shall be vested in a board of education 
whose powers and duties shall be pre- 
scribed by law. The state has full control 
of the methods of raising revenue, licens- 
ing teachers and of all matters pertaining 
to the control of the schools. 

The laws enacted are therefore not local 
but state laws. School boards have corpo- 
rate powers provided by the laws of the 
state. No city or municipality has control 
of school affairs. The courts in this and 
other states have repeatedly held that edu- 
cation is a matter of state and not mu- 
nicipal concern. 

While local authorities may regulate the 
affairs of the school and provide rules for 
the government of the same, these au- 
thorities must operate under the laws of 
the state and in conformity thereto. Like- 
wise, the state exercises control of the 
higher institutions of learning including 
the teachers colleges and the university. 

It is therefore obvious that the educa- 
tion of the children of this state is today 
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a state function and that the state as a unit 
should assume responsibility for the proper 
maintenance thereof. 
—J. A. WHITEForD, 
Cape Girardeau. 


INCE, as investigation proves, the 

public schools were established by our 

forefathers not so much that boys and 
girls might be educated for their own 
sakes, but that they might be educated in 
order to protect our democratic govern- 
ment through advancing the morale and 
intelligence of those who participate in 
that government, it becomes the duty of 
the setate, which is the right arm of the 
government, to carry out the purpose for 
which the public schools were founded, 
by educating all its children. 

The state owes an obligation to the na- 
tion which it can discharge only by caring 
for the education of every child within its 
borders. 

—Cauua E. Varner, 
St. Joseph. 


DUCATION is essentially a state func- 
tion. Our constitutional guarantee 
limits by age only and suggests no dis- 
tinction between rural and town schools. 
But it is useless to talk of free public 
education and equal opportunity for all 
children so long as school support is large- 
ly a local matter. Communities will al- 
ways vary in wealth and intellectual stand- 
ards. Adequate state support is the only 
guarantee of equality. We need not only 
schools but good schools. It costs less to 
give children good educational training 
than it does to maintain reformatories and 
penitentiaries, and pay the cost of crime. 
If we neglect the schools there will be no 
escape from the resulting cost of crime. 
—E ua Victoria Doss, 
Columbia. 





NSOFAR as certain minimum essen- 

tials are concerned, education should be 

a state function if our children are to 
have equal educational opportunity. Our 
commonwealth has always been democratic 
enough to permit wealthier localities to 
give their children increased education at 
a cost in excess of specified minimum es- 
sentials. It should also be democratic 
enough to guarantee equal educational op- 
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portunity to all children within its borders. 
This does not mean that all will be edu- 
eated alike, as inequalities will still exist, 
due largely to the ability of certain locali- 
ties to support a broader educational pro- 
gram, and to a natural sifting process be- 
cause of inherent and acquired individual 
differences. 
—G. E. Diez, 


Chillicothe. 





ROM my point of view the sole justi- 
fication for public tax-supported edu- 
cation is the benefit of such education 
to the community, to the state, and to the 
nation. Did I not believe in such benefits 
I should not at all believe in the justice 
of taxation for educational purposes. My 
faith in education leads me to believe that 
with every advance in educational stand- 
ards of our state there will be a corre- 
sponding advance in the general well be- 
ing of our state. In other words, I believe 
that the investment of money in public 
education of the right sort will return a 
larger profit to the state as a whole than 
any other possible investment. 
—B. M. Srie.1, 
Kansas City. 





HE “TENTH amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution provided that 
‘‘nowers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.’’ 
Hence the control of schools and education 
passed to the people of the different States 
to be handled as they saw fit since it was 
not mentioned in the Constitution. Educa- 
tion is a state function and the state is not 
living up to her responsibilities unless she 
provides suitable schools for all the chil- 
dren of the state and make educational 
opportunities as nearly equal as it is pos- 
sible to do. Missouri as a state is not bear- 
ing her just share in this program. ‘‘Use 
the wealth of the state where it is to edu- 
cate the children of the state where they 
are’’ is a slogan that needs to go over into 
an actuality. 
—C. B. Hupson, 
si eta Warrensburg. 


LL states make laws establishing and 
regulating public schools, thus assum- 
ing responsibility of equalizing oppor- 
tunities. Courts decide that parents may 
select the school and communities adopt 
the studies, yet state laws compelling 
school attendance are held constitutional. 

Parents, communities and states vary in 
ideals, capacities and opportunities, hence 
absolute equality of opportunity is impos- 
sible. 

Principles persist ; policies vary, equaliz- 
ing opportunities and democratic control 
are principles ; harmonizing them is policy. 

State control of public education is para- 
mount; parental interest and community 
participation are essential to progress. 
The state should supply maximum sup- 
port; the district, maximum initiative, to 
insure harmonious development.’’ 

—W. T. Carrineron, 
Jefferson City. 


TATE Constitutions, representing as 

they do the desire and longing of people 

for opportunity for themselves their 
children and for future generations, have 
definitely included Education as the most 
imporfant single phase of democratic 
government. Legislatures are instructed 
to establish a system of free public schools 
wherein all of the children of the State 
may be educated. In the establishment of 
State systems of Educational legislatures 
found it convenient to delegate the pro- 
visions for Education to the local unit. 
The State, however, by constitutional pro- 
vision remains the responsible body. The 
State is interested in all of the children 
of the local units because they are also 
children of the State and as such are en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges guar- 
anteed by the State to its children. 

—W. W. CarpENTER, 
Columbia. 


great many people do not realize that 
a crisis is upon us in education in Mis- 
souri. Our people believe in education 
and have financed their schools to the limit 
of their ability and the constitutional law 
in their local communities. More than 
nine hundred of our local communities are 
now providing high school education for 
their children. But the cost of education 
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as of everything else has gone up in the 
last few years. Since 1922 state support 
of education has declined. The result. is 
that probably two-thirds of our local com- 
munities are facing the problem of re- 
trenching—in some cases to the point of 
abandoning a part of their high school 
work. In others the teaching force has 
been or will be reduced and in some cases 
as high as fifty children crowded into a 
room. These conditions are not confined to 
rural districts and small towns but pre- 
vail in some of our cities that number their 
population by the thousand. 

The only way the crisis can be avoided 
is by providing greater State support (not 


for weak rural districts and smaller towns 
only) but for all the schools of the state. 
Unless greater state support is provided, 
and that immediately, there will be a 
slump in education in Missouri that will 
surprise everyone except those who have 
detailed knowledge of present conditions. 
The state will sustain injury beyond cal- 
culation, the effects of which will be felt 
far into the next generation. 

THIS CRISIS CAN BE AVOIDED BY 
PROVIDING THE LARGER STATE 
SUPPORT PROPOSED BY THE MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

—C. H. McCuurs. 


MISSOURI 
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THE TASKS OF YOUTH. 


”™ 





President Masaryk’s Address to School Children. 
(Reprinted from the London Review of Reviews). 


Ox October 27, the eve of the tenth anniversary of Czechoslovak independence, 15,000 children 
from all the schools of Prague gathered to salute the President of the Republic. He addressed 


them as follows: 


Welcome! 

I have just began the festival of the tenth 
anniversary of our Republic with the men 
of our Legions: now you children come 
second among those who celebrate it. Let 
us talk earnestly together. 

I wish you, as were wished to me in 
childhood, health and God’s blessing. 
You must take care to be, and to keep, 
healthy. It is not hard. Be clean, do not 
fear water, bathe, swim and move freely 
in the fresh air, and let the sun shine upon 
you. Keep rooms and houses airy. 

Do not stuff yourselves with food, and 
drink no strong drink. 

Play gladly, but when you are being 
taught, work and learn with a will. Do 
not shirk work, even in school. I am 
thankful that I was once an apprentice. 
Only by work can we gain practical sense. 

Join the Sokols (gymnastic societies) 
and train your bodies in play and in ra- 
tional sport. 

As you grow older, think what you want 
to be—workman, peasants, craftsman, 
teachers, artisans, artists or writers—but 
whatever you want to be, work hard and 
honestly. We all have to work, each in 
his place and according to his powers. 
The community needs various workers. 
Work must be reasonably divided and or- 
ganized, but all of us who work honestly 
are equal in our work—a good President 
is no better than a good workman. You 
have heard of the disaster when a great 
building fell down. Whoever was to 
blame, it was due to dishonest work. By 
honest work we provide for ourselves and 
our neighbors. If we love our neighbors 
as we are rightly told to do, we must love 
them with our work, not with empty 
words. A life without sacrifice is not a 
fine life, ; ti 


You, dear children, will soon grow up. 
Time passes swiftly. You will be fathers 
and mothers. Treat your own fathers and 
mothers as you would like to be treated by 
your children. In all you do, stick to 
the rule to do as you would be done by. 

Before long, the laws of the Republic 
will call you'to public service. You will 
be soldiers, town councillors, Members of 
Parliament. Whatever you are, do your 
duty as citizens. Love the Republic whose 
democratic constitution insures freedom, 
Love your country, your people and your 
tongue. 

With all your fellow-citizens you must 
live in friendship no matter how different 
from yours their callings, their language 
or their religion may be. We are all 
equal, and we must all be equally free. 
We have no right to oppress anyone in 
anything. 

And you, children of Prague, take care, 
when you enter her public life, that 
Prague shall be truly the mother of us all, 
the city of cities. 

Here among you stands, perhaps, the 
future President of the Republic. You, 
dear future President, will have to look 
your fellowcitizens and the whole world 
fearlessly in the face. Then you will hon- 
orably fulfill our great ideals, the ideals 
of our history. In thirty or forty years 
you, future President, will speak on this 
spot to the children and to youth. Tell 
them then: Years ago, we promised the 
first President, on this spot, that we would 
always and in everything be guided by 
the motto inherited from our forefathers 
that we read on the flag flying over the 
Castle—‘‘Truth Conquers.’’ Hear how 
that flag lives, how it rustles and speaks! 
Guard it and give it unsullied to those 
who come after you! 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SCHOOL ANNUALS 


Ella V. Dobbs 


HE HIGH school annual is often one 
of the troublesome problems of the 
year. It seems to offer so much 

and yet often ends with disappointment. 
Among the factors in its favor are (a) 
public sentiment; both pupils and patrons 
want ‘‘our school’’ to do what others 
do. To work with this sentiment stimu- 
lates effort along many lines. To ignore 
or combatit is to invite antagonism. 
(b) As a project involving work in 
many fields—english composition, applied 
art, business methods and cooperative 
planning. These are, or may be, such 
valuable experiences that they seem at 
once to justify the undertaking. 


But there are also objections that de-, 


mand consideration. If the project ‘is 
too closely supervised the pupils lose the 
values pertaining to cooperative responsi- 
bility. If inadequately supervised the 
tone and quality from Art to Jokes, are 
likely to suffer. In either case, all too 
often the actual work is restricted to a 
select few and these alone receive what- 
ever benefits the work involves. 

Perhaps the most serious objection to 
be charged against the school annual is 
the item of expense. In the race to ex- 
cell in the competition with other schools, 
higher grades of paper and more ex- 
travagant covers are used and costs for 
printing and engraving often mount to a 
figure quite out of relation to the quality 
or even personal value of the material 
contributed by the pupils. To meet these 
excessive costs advertising is solicited, 
but in the very nature of the case the re- 
turn from such advertising cannot be great 
and the result amounts to a donation from 
kindhearted merchants who want to help 
the children along. In this connection it 


may not be amiss to pause and inquire 
whether it may not be more harmful than 
helpful to establish in the minds of the 
children false standards which lean pain- 
fully near getting something for nothing 
instead of developing high ideals of ‘‘for 
valne received.’’ 





After debating these problems pro and 
con in the faculty of the University High 
School, Dr. Ralph Watkins suggested an 
experiment in which the entire work of 
the annual including printing and bind- 
ing would be done by the pupils them- 
selves. The suggestion was carried out 
with a high degree of satisfaction to both 
pupils and teachers. 





The designs for cover and title divisions were 
printed from linoleum blocks. 


The Plan of the Experiment 


The principal and two teachers con- 
stituted an advisory and supervisory com- 
mittee meeting with the student Editorial 
Staff and reporting back to the faculty 
so that all teachers were kept informed of 
plans and progress. 
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A multigraph press was used for the 
printing and three boys were taught to 
operate it. Their first steps were to con- 
struct a complete dummy of the book and 
to build a shelf file to accommodate the 
individual pages when completed. By 
means of this file it was possible to print 
and file any page of the book as copy 
came in from the various committees in 





ORCHESTRA 





Top Row: Virginia Babb, Ben Brown, Edward Phillips 
-(ajaas Herschel Cox,) and Harriet Leonard 
Bottom Row. Sue Meyers, Richard 4. Emberson, and 


Mary Morgan. 











Photographs and Kodak prints were mounted 
on pages printed on the multigraph. 
charge of the editorial work. While wait- 
ing for the literary part of the work to 
be prepared the printers set headings and 
footings on pages on which pictures were 
to be mounted and set up and ran thru 
the margin lines on many sheets. 

In the apportioning of the work to the 
various committees, practically every de- 
partment and fully fifty per cent of the 
students contributed in some way to the 
undertaking. A member of the science 
faculty who was interested in photography 
offered to supervise all photographic work. 
With the exception of a few large group 


pictures taken by the University photo- 
grapher who sold the developed films to 
the annual at cost, all the work of develop- 
ing and printing was done by the students. 
To accomplish this a dark room was set 
up and drying racks were constructed by 
the manual training department. A kodak 
printer was loaned to the school by a sup- 
ply house. The prints when dried were 
mounted directly on the pages which had 
been prepared and were then filed until 
time to assemble the books. 

The designs for cover, title and division 
pages were printed from linoleum blocks 
designed and cut by members of the art 
classes. These were printed on a press 
owned by one of the local book stores. 
Several reproductions of these cuts ap- 
pear herewith, and while they are not mas- 
terpieces of fine art, they signified much 





Radio Club Activity 


The Radio Club of University High School boasted that ic 
was “The most active organization in U. H. S.” Although e 
new organization, it was very active in radio. The club 
put on a picture show and cleared sixteen dollars. The 
money was used for a short wave transmitter and receiver. 
The club constructed a portable outfit to take to Rolle, 
but was unable to get there. On Parent's Day the club had 
an outfit on display in the club room. 

The officers of the club are Ben Brown, president; and 
Chester Cunningham, secretary-treasurer. 

The Radio Club has sponsored the building of short wave 
outfits in the boy's homes, by the means of which they 
talk to each other at night. 

Chester B. Cunninghas ‘26 











A sample page of multigraph work. 


in the work of the students who for the 
most part were making their first attempt 
in block printing, and also in producing de- 
signs for a practical and permanent use. 
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Birds were chosen as the motive for these 
illustrations. 

The cartoons and a few miscellaneous 
sketchs were made on mimeograph stencils 
and run off on the school’s mimeograph. 
Finally the pages were assembled, stapled, 
and bound into covers by the process 
known as Japanese sewing. The holes 
were punched for this purpose on the 
power press of a publishing house. Other- 
wise the work of assembling and binding 
was done entirely by the students. 

The financial side of the experiment was 
equally interesting. From the first it was 
desired to make the project self support- 
ing. The revenues consisted of a uniform 
charge of two dollars for each group pic- 
ture of classes and organizations, and the 
receipts from sales. Since the school is 
small, the publication was limited to one 
hundred copies all of which were prompt- 
ly subscribed at $1.00 each. It was thus 
possible to estimate quite definitely the 
amount of available funds. The business 
manager and his staff made careful esti- 
mates and purchases were made at whole- 
sale wherever possible. The final total cost 
of producing a hundred copies was $77.98 
as against $483.00 spent in 1926-27 and 
$575.00 spent in 1924-25. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

The issue was over subscribed by twenty- 
five copies, something which had never 
happened before and testifies to the general 
interest in the annual on the part of the 
pupils as well as to the wisdom of a more 
moderate price. In previous years the 
annual had sold for $2.00. 

The business of the experiment was 
closed with a balance of $40.00 in the 
treasury in place of the deficit of previous 
years. Of this balance $22.00 was used 
later to purchase the kodak printer and 
dry mount press which had been borrowed 
and these are now the permanent property 
of ‘‘The Tiger Claw’’ which will start 
business this coming year with over $15.00 
in the treasury. 

The only regret expressed concerning 
the experiment was that more copies had 
not been printed. The principal confesses 
himself an enthusiastic advocate of the 
high school annual if produced along these 
lines, tho before he had seriously ques- 
tioned the value of the project as usually 
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carried on. Those personally interested in 
this matter will enjoy a full discussion of 
the whole problem giving many interest- 
ing details of the experiment which is 
published in the ‘‘English Journal’ by 
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Richard E mberson 

















A page or Cartoons reproduced by the multi- 
graph. 
Chas. H. Butler, principal, Missouri Uni- 
versity High School, Columbia, Missouri. 
Mr. Butler gives as his reasons for his 
approval of the new annual it has dem- 
onstrated its greater interest and appeal to 
its clientele; it practically necessitates a 
cordial cooperation between and among 
both faculty and student body; it involves 
active participation by a larger number 
of students and teachers than formerly 
took part; it reduces the cost tremendous- 
ly and at the same time enhances its value 
in the eyes of the students; it makes it 
possible for the book to be sold at a greatly 
reduced price and still more than pay for 
itself without the solicitation of advertis- 
ments thus rendering it more acceptable 
to the community. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN MISSOURI 


HIS IS the first section of a report devoted 

to a consideration of the educational situa- 

tion which exists at the present time in 
Missouri. It deals primarily with two problems. 
(1) The problem of increasing school obliga- 
tions and diminishing support. (2) The prob- 
lem of equalizing educational opportunities in 
the state of Missouri. The complete report is 
being published in bulletin form by the M. S. 
T. A. 


INCREASED DEMAND 


Since 1913 the total number days attended 
by all pupils in the public schools of Missouri 
has increased from 79,000,000 to almost 102,- 
000,000. During the same time enrollment in 
high schools, which is more than twice as 
expensive as the elementary school, has grown 
from a little over 42,000 to almost 113,000. 
The number of high school graduates during 
the same period has increased from 6,202 to 
more than 18,000. The number of approved 
high schools of all classes has grown from 401 
to 933; the number of eighth grade graduates 
has increased from less than 20,000 to more 
than 52,000 and the average daily attendance 
of all pupils has increased by 90,0 

From practically every point of view the 
obligations of the public schools of Missouri 
have had a remarkable increase during the 
past fifteen years. This condition is not pec:- 
liar to the State of Missouri. The same thing 
has happened in every other state in the union. 
Along with these increasing demands for edu- 
cation there has come a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and increased 
standards of living. To meet these increasing 
demands the local communities have had to 
increase their contribution for the support of 
education from $14,000,000.00 in 1913 to $51,- 
000,000.00 for the school year of 1927-1928. 


FINANCIAL STRINGENCY OF LOCAL 
DISTRICTS 


For the school year 1926-1927, 48% of the 
first-class high schools of the state, leaving out 
of consideration the consolidated high schools, 
were unable to run their schools with the money 
raised from the constitutional limit of 100 cents 
on $100.00 taxation, and were forced either to 
levy an unconstitutional rate, illegally transfer 
money from the building and repair funds to 
pay teachers wages and incidentals, or to carry 
deficits at the end of the year. The plain fact 
is that a large number of communities in Mis- 
souri are unable to maintain the kind of schools 
that the people desire under the present finan- 
cial situation. 


DECREASING STATE ALLOTMENT 


During this period in which the educational 
obligations have increased so greatly and in 


which the contribution from local communi- 
ties have almost quadrupled, the amount of 
money granted by the state for the general 
support of public education has not only failed 
to keep pace with educational progress but 
has decreased both relatively and absolutely. 

The accompanying chart shows that in 1921 
the state teacher and attendance apportion- 
ment, which is the only money granted by the 
State generally to all schools, amounted to 
$4,187,974.00. In 1922 it was about $150,000.00 
higher. Since that time the amount has been 
steadily decreasing until 1927 it amounted to 
only $2,044,275.00. Stated in terms of percent- 
ages the state contributed 11.9 per cent of the 
total bill for public elementary and secondary 
education in Missouri in 1921. By 1924 the 
proportion had decreased to 8 per cent; by 
1926 to 4.3 per cent and by 1927 to 3.7 per 
cent. These percentages forcibly show what 
amounts to the practical disappearance of the 
state’s contribution to public education so far 
as all the schools of the state are concerned. 

Put in terms of money lost to the local dis- 
tricts during this period of practical disappear- 
ance of the state apportionment, the actual de- 
crease is shown on Chart 2 for each of the 114 
ccunties and the city of St. Louis. The teacher 
wnc¢ attendance apportionment for 1927 was 
$2,293,533.00 less than it was for the year 1922. 
Chart No. II shows the actual loss by coun- 
ties. Roughly it means that the state teacher 
and attendance apportionment has been re- 
duced by one half during the past five years. 

This story of increasing educational obliga- 
tion and decreasing state support is a sto 
of fairly recent years. It is a problem whic 
has come upon us because of the increasing 
desire of the people of Missouri for greater 
educational advantages for the children of the 
State and from economic conditions growing 
ou of the World War and a remarkable com- 
mercial and industrial development. 


INEQUALITIES OF ABILITY TO SUP- 
PORT SCHOOLS THE GREAT 
PROBLEM 


There is, however, another and perhaps morc 
important situation which has confronted the 
state since the organization of the public school 
system. The facts about the school situation 
in Missouri show that it will never be possibie 
for Missouri to have a system of education 
with equal educational opportunities for all 
children until this problem is solved. This sec- 
ond problem is the problem of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity. This is not simply a 
problem for the rural schools of the state but 
it is equally a problem for village, town and 


city school systems. 
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INEQUALITIES AMONG FIRST CLASS 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

If we take the 566 school districts in Mis- 
souri which maintain first class high schoois 
we find that the assessed valuation per pupil 
in average daily attendance varies from more 
than $20,000.00 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance to less than $700.00. 283 districts have 
an assessed valuation of more than $4,105.00 
per student and 283 high school districts have 
less than this amount. If we take the 22 first 
class high school districts that show the larg- 
est wealth per student in average daily attend- 
ance we find that levying the constitutional 
maximum for teachers wages and incidental 
expense these districts could raise from $100.00 
to $206.00 for each pupil.in average daily at- 
tendance. The next thirteen districts could 
raise from $90.00 to $100.00 per pupil and the 
next twenty-four from $80.00 to $90.00. Going 
on down the next forty-four districts with a 
levy of 100 cents on $100.00 could raise from 
$70.00 to $80.00 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance; thirty-eight could raise from $60.00 to 
$70.00; fifty-nine from $50.00 to $60.00; one hun- 
dred and one from $40.00 to $50.00; ninety-seven 
from $30.00 to $40.00; one hundred and seven 
from $20.00 to $30.00; while sixty-one first 
class high school districts with the maximum 
levy could raise only from $7.00 to $20.00 for 
each pupil in average daily attendance. It is 
obvious from these figures that it would be 
impossible for the first class high school dis- 
tricts of the state to furnish anything like equal 
educational opportunities with this tremendous 
variation in financial ability unless the poorer 
districts by unconstitutional methods raise their 
rate of taxation to what would amount to prac- 
tical confiscation. 


INEQUALITIES AMONG SECOND CLASS 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

The variation in ability among the eighty- 
eight school districts in the state maintaining 
second class high schools shows about the 
same vgriation. With a tax rate of 100 cents 
on the $100.00 eight of these districts would 
have less than $20.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance; fourteen would have between $20.00 
and $30.00; fifteen between $30.00 and $40.00; 
nine between $40.00 and $50.00; ten between 
$50.00 and $60.00; six between $60.00 and 
$70.00; three between $70.00 and $80.00; seven 
between $80.00 and 90.00; six between $90.00 
and $100.00, and ten would have more than 
$100.00. 


INEQUALITIES AMONG THIRD CLASS 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

For the hundred and thirteen districts main- 
taining third class high schools a tax rate of 
100 cents on $100.00 would produce less than 
$20.00 per pupil in average daily attendance 
for thirteen districts; from $20.00 to $30.00 for 
twenty-three; from $30.00 to $4000 for seven- 
teen districts; from $40.00 to $50.00 for nine 
districts; from $50.00 to $60.00 for nine dis- 
tricts; from $60.00 to $70.00 for twelve dis- 
tricts; from $70.00 to $80.00 for seven districts; 
from $80.00 to $90.00 for five districts; from 
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$90.00 to $100.00 for three districts, and more 
than $100.00 for eighteen districts. 
Considering all the second class high school 
districts a $1.00 school levy would produce for 
the wealthiest district $176.00 per student in 
average daily attendance and for the poorest 
$10.34. Among the third class high school dis- 
tricts a $1.00 levy would produce $258.00 per 
student in average daily attendance for the 
wealthiest district and $9.35 for the poorest. 
Charts, 3, 4, 5 and 6 present the variations in 
ability to support schools for the different 
classes of high school districts in the state. 


INEQUALITIES AMONG COUNTIES 
CONSIDERING ONLY RURAL 
SCHOOL TERRITORY 
If we take the territory in the 114 counties 
of Missouri which does not include a classified 
high school of any kind we find that the varia- 
tion in ability to support education is equally 
striking. In Atchison, Howard, St. Charles, 
and Clinton counties the assessed valuation 
per student in average daily attendance is more 
than $20,000.00 while in Taney, Stone, Ozark 
and Laclede counties it is less than $2,400.00 

per student in average daily attendance. 
Stated somewhat differently, a tax rate of 
65 cents on the €100.00 valuation in Atchison 
County would provide $158.16 for each child in 
average daily attendance. In Laclede County, 
the same rate would provide only $11.25 for 
each child in average daily attendance. For 
the twelve wealthiest counties a 65 cent tax 
rate would produce more than $100.00 per 
child in average daily attendance, while in 
the twelve poorest counties the same tax rate 
would produce less than $20.00 per child in 
average daily attendance. Chart number 7 
shows graphically the variation in ability to 
support education in the rural school territory 
of all counties in the state. These figures show 
most convincingly that anything like equality 
in educational opportunity in Missouri is im- 
possible unti] state appropriations are made 
available to equalize educational support. 


INEQUALITIES AMONG RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS WITHIN COUNTIES 


The figures so far presented show wide varia- 
tions in ability to support education among 
the high school districts of the state and in the 
rural school territory of the hundred and four- 
teen counties of the state. If we take the indi- 
vidual counties there is a similar divergence in 
ability among the various rural school districts 
of any particular county. In Atchison County 
the valuation per child in average daily attend- 
ance varies from $4,292.00 to $91,532.00. In 
DeKalb County the lowest assessed valuation 
is $5,162.00 per child in average daily attend- 
ance and the highest $85,263.00. In Cooper 
County the lowest valuation per child in aver- 
age daily attendance is $2,362.00 and the high- 
est $33,930. In Holt County the lowest valua- 
tion is $3,652.00 per child in average daily 
attendance and the highest $40,678.00. In Mer- 
cer County the lowest valuation is $3,865.00 
and the highest $31,944.00. In Cape Girardeau 
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County the lowest valuation per child in aver- 
age daily attendance is $1,357.00 and the high- 
est $22,345.00. In St. Francois County the 
lowest valuation per child in average daily at- 
tendance is $1,166.00 and the highest $15,982.00. 
In Benton County the lowest valuation per 
child in average daily attendance is $1,586.00 
and the highest $61,666.00. In Shannon Coun- 
ty the variation is ‘from $1,754.00 per child in 
the poorest district to $24,779.00 in the wealth- 
1est. 


INEQUALITIES OF ABILITY 
ILLUSTRATED 


Stated somewhat differently, the maximum 
possible levy for rural school districts under 
the constitution (namely 65 cents on $100.00) 
would provide $594.96 per child in average daily 
attendance for the wealthiest rural school dis- 
trict in Atchison County and $27.90 for the poor- 
est. With a similar levy the wealthiest district 
in DeKalb County would have $554.21 and the 
poorest $33.55 per child. Cooper County's 
wealthiest district would have $220.55 per child 
in average daily attendance and the poorest 
district $15.34. In Holt County the wealthiest 
district would have $264.41 and the poorest 
$23.74 per child. In Mercer County the wealthi- 
est district would have $207.64 and the poorest 
$25.12 per child in average daily attendance. 
Cape Girardeau County would have $145.24 
per child for the wealthiest district and $8.82 
for the poorest. St. Francois County would 
have $103.88 per child for the wealthiest dis- 
trict and $7.58 for the poorest. Benton County 
would have $400.83 per child in average daily 
attendance for the wealthiest district and $10.31 
for the poorest. Shannon County would have 
$161.06 per child in the wealthiest district and 
$11.40 in the poorest. 


EDUCATIONAL RESULTS 
OF FINANCIAL INEQUALITIES 


All of these variations in financial ability go 
along with equally impressive differences in 
the rate of taxation levied for the support of 
education and even more impressive differences 
in the type of educational advantages which 
the districts are able to afford when the poor- 
est ones vote the constitutional limit or even 
by mutual consent of the voters of the district 
nullify the constitution by levying illegal rates. 
As an illustration of the educational inequali- 
ties that grow out of these differences in finan- 
cial ability, Clay County with an assessed 
valuation of $1857.00 per inhabitant has sixty 
students enrolled in high school for each 1000 
persons living in the county while Bollinger 
County with an assessed valuation of $511.00 


See following 
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per inhabitant has enly ten students enrolled 
in high school for each 1000 persons living in 
the county. 

If we take the situation within the counties 
we find that Barry, Benton, Dent, Iron, St. 
Francois, Shannon, and Texas Counties have 
rural school districts with terms of three 
months or less. Cedar, Crawford, Oregon, 
Phelps, Pulaski, St. Clair, Taney, Webster, 
and Wright Counties have rural school dis- 
tricts with four month terms and numerous 
other counties in the state have rural school 
districts that are able to maintain their schools 
for only five or six months out of the year. 


SUMMARY 


1. The people of Missouri have been demand- 
ing increased educational facilities which has 
led to a great increase in elementary schoo: 
enrollment and a phenomenal increase in the 
high school enrollment during the past fifteen 
years, 

2. Due to the increased demand for educa- 
tional advantages and to the decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar during the 
World War, local communities have increased 
their expenditures for support of education 
from $16,000,000.00 in 1913 to $55,000,000,00 
in 1928 

3. During this period the State of Missouri 
has not only made no corresponding increase 
in its contribution to tle support of public edu- 
cation but has, so far as all the schools of the 
state are concerned, greatly decreased its allot- 
ment, 

4. This decline in the proportionate contri- 
bution of the State toward the support of edu- 
cation has left a large number of the school 
districts of the State absolutely unable to sup- 
ply the kind of education the people demand 
under the constitutional limitation on taxation 
for school purposes. 

5. The variations in wealth among the school 
districts of Missouri are such that it is im- 
possible to have even a minimum of standard 
schools throughout the entire state unless the 
state increases its appropriation for education 
in such a way that the burden of educational 
support will be equalized throughout the entire 
state. 


6. The figures presented in this chapter show 
that the problem of increased state support 
applies to all classes of high school districts 
as well as to the rural schools of the state. 
The problem then is one of equalizing educa- 
tional support and educational opportunities 
for all classes of school districts in Missouri. 
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Year 


Totalexpended 
for ealucatron 


State teacher 
6 ellendance 
apportronment 





1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 





1927 


35,168,704 
A0,782,249 
42,242,054 
45, 352 
48,760,059 
52,917,105 





55,154, 


4187 974 
4,337,790 
3 246,989 
3 659.947 
2 AS51493) 
2 249,098 


11.9 
10.6 
7-7 
8.0 
5.1 








2,044,257 


3.7 





1994. 


include only the money distributed on teacher and attendance quotas. 
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DUCATIONALLY we have been moving forward wholly by local 
k effort. In recent years State support for education has actually 
decreased, making necessary greater local exertion. Now we 
have reached the limit of local strength and with decreasing valuations 
in real estate, the main source of local revenue, we are actually mov- 
ing backward. 
We must go backward and continue in that direction or we must as 

a State render such support to the schools as will permit a forward 
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CHART II 


LOSS BY COUNTIES ON STATE 
TEACHER AND ATTENDANCE APPORTIONMENT 
1922 TO 1997 


County 
ADAIR . . 
ANDREW . 
ATCHISON 
AUDRAIN . 
BARRY . 


BARTON. 


BOLLINGER 
BOONE. . 


BUCHANAN 
BUTLER. 
CALDWELL. 
CALLAWAY . 
CAMDEN . . 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 


CARROLL. . 
CARTER . . 
CASS .. =. 
CEDAR. ° 


CHARITON 
CHRISTIAN 
CLARK. . . 
Oaemeer «o « « 
CLINTON . 


COLE . =. 


COOPER . 
CRAWFORD 
DADE . 
DALLAS 


DAViESS 
DE KALB 
DENT . . 
DOUGLAS . 
DUNKLIN . 


FRAN KLIN 
GASCONADE 
GENTRY . 
GREENE . 
GRUNDY. 


HARRISON. 
HENRY. . 
HICKORY . 
HOLT . . 
HOWARD . 


HOWELL 

IRON. . 
JACKSON . 
JASPER. 
JEFFERSON 


JOHNSON . 
KNOX . . 
LACLEDE . 
LAFAYETTE 
LAWRENCE 


LEWIS. . 
LINCOLN . 


These amts. represent the decrease of the 1927 apportionment from the 1922 
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County 


LINN . . 
LIVINGSTO 
MC DONALD 
MACON : 
MADISON . 


MARIES. 
MARION . 
MERCER . 
MILLER . 
MISSISSIPPI 


MONITEAYV . 
MON ROE ° 
MONTGOMERY 
MORGAN. . 
NEW MADRID 


NEWTON . . 
NODAWAY . 
OREGON. . 
OSAGE * ot 
OZARK ° 


PEMISCOT 
PERRY. 
PETTIS 
PHELPS 
PIKE 


PLATTE 
POLK . 
PULASKI 
PUTNAM . 
RALLS .. 


RANDOLPH 

RAY m is. <6 
REYNOLDS. 
RIPLEY. . . 
ST CHARLES . 


Sn Garem « > e 
ST FRANCOIS 


STE GENEVIEVE 


ST LOUIS. . . 
SALINE a iet.é 
SCHUYLER 
SCOTLAND 
SCOTT. . 
SHANNON . 
SHELBY. 


STODDARD 
STONE. . 
SULLIVAN . 
TANEY. 
TEXAS . 


VERNON .. 
WARREN .. 
WASHINGTON 
WAYNE . 
WEBSTER. 


WORTH .. 
WRIGHT . . 
. 454,524 


LIBRARY 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEG& 


Loss tr Aollars 
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CHART III 


VARIATION IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS 
IN FIRST-CLASS HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


EVERY TENTH CASE TAKEN 


District 


i Bellevue. . 
2 Westboro, C.D. . 
3 Kansas City é 
4 Martinsville,C.D. . 
5 Mirabile,C.D. . 


6 Grandview, C.D. 
7Gilliam,C.D, . 
¥ Fillmore, C.D. 

9 Weatherby 

10 Lone Jack, C. D. 


it N Kansas City 
12 Marshall . 

13 Blairstown, CD. 
14 Dover, cD. . 
15 Greencastle 


16Frankford. . 
17 Knox City, C.D. 
17 Buckner... 
19 Johnstown,C.D. . 
20 Moundville, C.D. . 


21 Moberly 

22 Stover . 

23 Carrollton . 
% Jennings 

25 Guilfo 


2% Pariv 

QW jackson . . 
Independence 

29 Benton 

30 Savannah. 


31 Rockville, C.D. . 
32 Stewartsville 
33 Vandalia 


34 Crai ‘ 

35 Gredhtop j 

36 Hornersville . 
37 Mound City 
38 Easton . 


39 Hancock, C. D. 
40 Garden City 


Al Bra City, Cea 
A2 New Madrid . 
43 Harrisonville . 
44Oran . 

45 Portageville 


46 Alton, CD. . 

47 Deepwater. . 

48 Doniphan, C.D. 
Lamar . 
Brumley 


51 Patterson, C.D. 
52 Rich Hill . 
53 Crocker, C.D. . 
54 Stockton 

55 Crane, C.D." 


56Halltown . . 
57 Williamsville, C. D. 
5% Summersville, C.D. 


. $20, 611.30 


ASSESSOR 
(4 








12, 187. 08 
10, 332. 52 
. 9,451. $2 
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INEQUALITIES IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
AMONG FIRST-CLASS HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS~ 


With a school tax of one Hundred cents 


the amount raised 


on the one hundred dollars 
er pupil in average daily attendance 


in first-class hiXh school districts would be 

































































$7 to $20 for O61 districts 
$220 to $30 for 107 districts 
$30 to $40 for Q7 districts 
$40 to $50 for 101 districts 
$50 to $60 for 59 districts 
$OO to $70 for 3% districts 
$70 to $¥O for 44 districts 
$SO to $OO for QA districts 
$IOto$100 for 13 districts | 
$100 to $2QOO_ for QQ districts | 



















CHART V 





INEQVALITIES IN ABLLITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
AMONG SECOND-CLASS HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


With a school tax of one hundred cents 
on the one hundred dollars 

the amount raised per pupil in average daily attendance 

in second-class high school districts would be 




























































































































$10 to $20 for & districts 
$20 to $30 for 14 districts 
$30 to $40 for 15 districts 
$40 to $5O for 9 districts 
$50 to $60 for 10 districts 
$60 to $70 fer 6 districts 
$70 to $80 for 3 districts 
$ SO to $9O for 7 districts 
$90 to $100 for 6 districts 
$100 tc $ 170 for 10 districts 


























CHART VI 29 


INEQVALITIES IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
AMONG THIRD-CLASS HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


With a school tax of one hundred cents 
on the one RARundred dollars 


} the amount raised per pupil in average daily attendance 
in third-class hi§h schools would be 


$ 9 to $20 for 13 districts 

















$20 to $30 for Q3 districts 








$30 to $40 for hr 2 districts 








$40 to $5O for Q districts 








$5O to $60 for Q districts 


















































$60 to $70 for 12 districts 
$70 to $830 = for 7 districts 
$ FO to $9O for 5 districts 
$QOto $100 for 3 Tiatriete 
$100 to $150 for 7 districté 
$150 to $200 for 7 districts 
$200 to $253 for 4 districts 
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INEQUALITIES IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION AMONG 
UNCLASSIFIED HIGH SCHOOLS & RURAL DISTRICTS BY COUNTIES 


With a school tax of sixty-five centy 
on the one hundred dollars 


the amount raised per pupil in average daily attendance 
in unclassified high schools and rural districts would be 








$7 to $20 for 17 counties 








$QWO to $33 for 23 counties 








$33 to $46 for 12 counties 








GAG to $59 for 7 counties 








$59 to $79 for 1© counties 








$72 to $85 for 10 counties 








$35 to $98 for 14 counties 








$ 9 Sto $111 for 6 counties 











$iiito $124 for 4 counties 








$124 to $159 for counties 
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VARIATION IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


1926 - 1997 


UNCLASSIFIED HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS & RURAL DISTRICTS BY COUNTIES 


OW AQNO UN 


10 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
os 
29 
30 


59 


County 


Atchison 
Howard 
St Charles 
Clinton 
Nodaway 


Holt 
Audrain 
Saline 
DeKalb 
Lafayette 


Grundy 
Monroe 
Carroll 
Worth 
Caldwell 
Lewis 
Cass 
Ralls 
Shelby 
Andrew 


Lincoln, 
Knox 
Daviess 
Gentry 
Harrison 


Warren 
Platte 
Chariton 
Scotland 
Johnson 
Linn 
Jackson 
Pettis 
Marion 
Clark 


Cooper 
Pike 

Cla 

Bates 
Buchanan 


Henry 

Ray 
Mercer 
Callaway 
Montgomery 
Mississippi 
Moniteau 
Adair 
Randolph 
Vernon 


Putnam 
Macon 
Cole 
Schuyler 
St Louis 
Franklin 
Benton 
Barton 
Sullivan 


Assessed Valuation per Pupil in A.DA. 


$24,333 
23, S91 
21,967 


15, 201 
8° 180 
14, 682 
14, 613 
14,215 
14,010 
13,940 


13,670 
13, 629 
13, 530 
13,423 
13,413 
13, 287 
13, 266 
13,060 


60 Ste Genevieve 7, 999 


—_ 





QO $5,000 $10,000 815.000 $20,000 $25,000 
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32 CHART IX 


INEQUALITY IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION AMONG 
UNCLASSIFIED HIGH SCHOOLS & RURAL DISTRICTS BY COUNTIES 


DAYS’ OF SCHOOL THAT COULD BE PROVIDED 
if the districts in each group of counties levied the same rate of tax 
necessary to provide 100 days of school for those in the wealthiest group 
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CHART X 


INEQUALITY IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
AMONG FIRST-CLASS HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


DAYS OF SCHOOL THAT COULD BE PROVIDED 
if each Sroup of cities levied the same rate of tax necessary 
to provide 18O days of school for the wealthiest group 


, Average number of days of school tf each group levied a school tax 
firet-aw whith Would provide ¥6 days of sitet gor the wealthiest group 


At 
wstrects (-Ahoetdaygh O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100.110 190 130 140 150 160 170 18 
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These Charts, ix, x, xi, and xii, show how the children would fare if the taxpayers were treated slike. 
If the children were treated alike, the taxpayers would fare just as disproportionately but in the 
reverse’ order. 





























CHART XI 33 


INEQUALITY IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
AMONG SECOND-CLASS HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


DAYS OF SCHOOL THAT COULD BE PROVIDED 
ifeach group of cities levied the same rate of tax necessary 
to provide 180 days of school for the wealthiest group 


Number f Average number of days of school if each g levied a school tax 


high ached 1 whic would provide 15 days of school for the wealthiest group 
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CHART XII 


INEQUALITY IN ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
AMONG THIRD-CLASS HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


DAYS OF SCHOOL THAT COULD BE PROVIDED 
if each group of cities levied the same rate of tax necessa 
to provide 160 days of school for the wealthiest group 


Munberof — syernge number of days of school tf each group levi 

p levied a school tax 
hiphachoet bool whieh Would pA ¢ 160 days of wheel for the wealthiest group 
districts Geheotdays}»O $0 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 GO 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 
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The proposed measures would make vossible more nearly fair treatment to both taxpayers and children. 











A TEACHER’S NEW YEAR’S WISH 
“May every soul that touches mine— 
Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some 


good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gath- 
ering mist, 
To make this life worth while, 
And Heaven a surer heritage.” 
THE NEW YEAR’S INVENTORY 

New year’s day is an important one. Fam- 
ilies, friends and the public in general “see 
the New Year in” on New Year’s eve. 
Churches hold mid-night services. On New 
Year’s day greetings and felicitations are ex- 
changed. Calls are made. The President holds 
open house. Through the mails go countless 
numbers of New Year’s greetings and best 
wishes. The events of the past year are re- 
viewed. Our successes and our failures to- 
gether with their causes stand out clearly be- 
fore us. The New Year’s resolutions we make 
is the appeal we make to ourselves and the 
pledge that the New Year will be a better one 
than that just past. 

The New Year season may be taken advan- 
tage of in an effective way by both teachers 
and pupils. It is a time when the teacher may 
“take stock” of her accomplishments and meth- 
ods. Have the goals and objectives so clearly 
outlined September first been approached? Is 
the work attacked with the same fresh energy 


and enthusiasm as in September? Have pro- 
fessional ideals been adhered to? Are there 
discouragements which appear insurmount- 


able? 

The New Year’s inventory not only reveals 
failures and successes, but presents an oppor- 
tunity for renewed efforts in reaching a goal. 
Only by keeping on day after day will any 
distant dreamed-of goal to be attained. The 
capacity to keep going is worth much. Dr. 
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Frank Crane says that a genius is one who does 
not know when to quit,—one who possesses the 
disposition to work on tirelessly—one who 
works steadily and ploddingly. Though most 
of us cannot be, or may not want to be gen- 
iuses, these same truths may well furnish the 
base for some of our New Year resolutions. 
THE FREE PERIOD 

The Study Program for One-Teacher Rural 
Schools (see Courses of Study, p. 18) provides 
for a “free period” of twenty-five minutes for 
grades one to four. Such periods might also 
be arranged for grades five to eight. 

How is this period used? What is meant by 
a free period? It is not a waste period or 
one in which children may “do as they please,” 
but one in which pupils have an opportunity 
to do creative work of a type in accord with 
their individual interests. “In order to provide 
for the growth of the individual in every way, 
it is necessary to give him time for individual 
creative effort, and to provide actual material 
to allow for the expression of his desires.” 
Each day should furnish opportunities for each 
pupil to express his individuality and creative 
ability in some manner. A definite period in 
the study program will assure such opportun- 
ities. Picture making, clay modeling, wood 
carving, creative music, original poems and 
stories, designing,—these and many other sim- 
ilar activities allow for free expression on the 
part of a child. The work may relate to some 
class activity, or it may be a purely individual 
matter. A pupil may wish to make a model 
of an early stage coach in connection with his 
study of history, compose the words or tune 
of a song for a community meeting, paint a 
picture to illustrate a story for language class; 
or he may model some figure in clay, write an 
original story or draw a picture purely for the 
joy of doing it. 

The poems following illustrate creative work 
in connection with English as taught in the 
Dawson School of Wright County by Mrs, Etta 
McGowan. 
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Autumn 
The autumn leaves are falling 
The harvest time has come, 
The glowy little brooklet, 
Is rippling in the :un. 


The clouds are sailing swiftly, 
The sun is shining down, 
The kites are going upward, 
And some are coming down. 


And now the sun is setting, 
And night is drawing near, 
And if you love almighty God 
There is no need to fear. 
Roscoe Owens, 
Age 13, Grade 6. 


The Bell 


“Dear me,” said the bell, 

“I wish I could tell 

Exactly how I was made. 

I was put in a mill, 

And ground up well, 

And then sent out to trade.” 


“T soon was sold 

For a bit of gold, 

To a woman named Mrs. McGowan. 

And was used in school 

To help her rule, 

And to call the children down.” 
Dan McGowan, 
Age 11, Grade 5. 


The Flag 


You are just a lit'le flag 
Altho’ I love you so, 
I am not restless in my sleep, 
For you protect I know. 
I guess you were a bit of flax 
And Betty watched you grow, 
Then tho’t she’d make a little flag 
Because she loved you so. 
They have flags 
And all have flags, 
But ou> Flag is the best, 
For you are true 
Red, white and blue, 
Beneath your folds I rest. 
Creer Crewse, 
Age 11, Grade 6. 


Night Time 
Beautiful night, Beautiful night 
Thou art so clear — bright 
With moon light gra 
I love you beautiful night. 


When it is clear 
And the moon secms near 
And the birds are asleep 
In the forest dee 
To me you are very dear. 
Fyre] Sullivant, 
Age 11, Grade 6. 


Pioneers 


A pioneer’s clothing was coarse and plain, 
Their homes were dark and bare. 

But they were shelters from sleet and rain, 
And neatly kept with care. 


A man for food ahunting goes, 

While pioneer women the dishes do. 

The children work with plows and hoes. 
While building things the logs they hew. 


The woods were thick as thick can be, 
And Indians lived not far away. 

Each would always stay behind a tree, 
They were cowards we would often say. 


They had arrows for weapons so you see, 
They’d wildly fight till death, 
To see their frightful faces, 
It nearly takes your breath. 
Irene Thomas, 
Age 11. 


Once a dear little dove flew over a hill, 
And saw a dear little cot. 

It was built in a nook, 

By a dear little brook, 

In a bright little pretty green lot. 


The old man then took a spade and went, 
Nickety, nickety, nayed; 
By the house in the nook, 
By the dear little brook, 
In the bright little pretty green lot. 
Helen Thomas, 
Age 9. 


Directions for Hand Washing Drill 
The habit of washing the hands before meals 
is one of the most vital of health rules. Mak- 
ing this drill a part of the school routine im- 
mediately preceding the noon lunch will be 
valuable in establishing this habit. The entire 
time for this drill in a room of thirty pupils 
should not exceed five minutes and through 
practice, it can be done more quickly. 
1, PLAN: Out of doors if weather permits, 
otherwise in school house. 
2. Equipment. 

(a) 2 large pitchers. (or gallon pails 
with one side bent to form a spout 
made be made). 

(b) Liquid soap container (old perfume 
or hair tonic bottle). 

(c) Liquid soap, (may be made by shav- 
ing one cake of castile and one cake 
-of palm olive into two gallons of boil- 

wy ing water and allowing it to dis- 
solve). 

(d) Paper towels. 

(e) Flat tooth-picks. 

(f) 2 large buckets for waste paper (for 
indoor use). 

(g) Waste basket for used towels and 
tooth-picks. 

8. ASSISTANCE. Teacher for soap moni- 
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tor, and two pupils for water monitors. 


4, METHOD. 


(a) Out of doors. Children form in two 
lines facing each other. While chil- 
dren form cup shape with their 
hands, water monitor passes down 
one line and up the other spilling two 
or three tablespoonfuls of water in 
each child’s hands. Children rub 
water over hands so that entire sur- 
face is wet and form their hands in 
cup shape again, ready for the soap 
monitor, who passes along shaking 
soap into each child’s hands. Child 
now lathers his hands well and is 
ready for the 2nd water monitor to 
pour on the rinsing water. As soon 
as the soap is rinsed off, child passes 
to the house for a paper towel and 


after drying hands carefully puts 
used towel in waste basket and takes 
a toothpick with which to clean his 
nails. 


(b) Indoors. Place the waste buckets on 
a bench or stools about six feet apart. 
A water monitor stands behind each 
stool. Soap monitor stands between 
the buckets, nearer to the first buck- 
et. Children form in line, as each 
child comes to first bucket he forms a 
cup of his hands, receives the water 
over the bucket so as not to spill on 
the floor, rubs his hands and passes 
on for the soap. Lathers his hands 
and stops by the second bucket for 
the rinsing, then passes on for the 
towel and tooth-picks as before. . 


History Problems for Third Quarter A Class 


By Miss Irene O’Brien, Supervisor of Northwest Missouri. 


I. Why was the problem of reconstruction 
more difficult in the South than in the 
North? 


1, 


2. 
3. 
4 


7 


Why were the freed slaves a particular 
problem ? 


. Why were the large plantations cut into 


several smaller ones? 
Why was the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution opposed by the South? 


. How did the “carpetbaggers” rule the 


South after the passing of the Fifteenth 
Amendment? 

Why was the Ku Klux Klan organized? 
Should you have sanctioned the klan if 
you had lived in the South just after 
the Civil War? Why? 

Why was there much illiteracy in the 
South? Why was it difficult to estab- 
lish a satisfactory social status? 

Why is the South still Democratic? 


II. Why has the South and West largely fav- 
ored a low tariff and the East a high tariff? 


1. 


Why was the tariff harmful to the 
South? To what extent was the tariff 
comparable to the taxation scheme of 
England before the Revolutionary War? 
Why did South Carolina claim the right 
of nullification? Why did Mr. Hoover 
during the last political campaign say 
that Mr. Smith believed in nullification? 
How was South Carolina kept in the 
Union? 

Compare the argument of Robert Hayne 
in the Webster-Hayne debate with the 
argument of Calhoun in 1811. 


III. Imagine that: you went to sleep in 1860 
and awoke in 1928. Describe the industrial 


development during your sleep. 


in 


Include 
this report the advance in transportation, 


communication and the growth of the fac- 
tory system. 
1, Why cannot capital and labor agree? 


Why are the labor unions necessary? 


2. 


3. 


= 


How would our lives be changed if 
there were no electricity? 

Why were you for or against the “good 
roads” bill which was voted upon in 
the last election? 

Why is President-elect Hoover inter- 
ested in the development of the water- 
ways? 

Why is it very necessary that the United 
States have a foreign market for her 
products? 

How has the growth of big business 
brought about the formation of trusts? 
Why should these trusts be broken? 
Why cannot or do not the farmers form 
a trust or combine? 


IV. Why is it best to have two major parties? 


1, 
2. 
3 
4 


How were the Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists different? 

Why were the Republicans, headed by 
Jefferson, successful in 1800? 


. Why did the Federalist party disappear 


shortly after the War of 1812? 


. How did the Republican party become 


the same in principle as the Federalist 
party? Why was there only one party 
for a few years? 

Why did the two parties, Democrat and 
Whig, appear in 1832? Compare the 
principles of each to the principles of 
the two major parties today. 

What evidence have we that the people 
of the United States approved of Jack- 
sonian policies? 


- Why did the Whig party “break-up” 


in 1856 and the two parties, Democrat 
and Republican, arise? Why was the 
strength of the two parties sectional? 
Why were the Democrats victorious in 
1856 and defeated in 1860? 

How do you account for the Republican 
control until 1884 and for Cleveland’s 
election in 1884 and again in 1892? 
What were the issues of the campaigns? 
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9. Why was the question of “free silver” 
troublesome at that time? Why has 
the tariff question been largely sec- 
tional ? 

10. How did the business panic of 1893 
bring about the formation of the “Popu- 
list Party” and the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the election of 1896? 
Why was the campaign called a “cam- 
paign between the East and the West?” 

11. Why did the Republican Party “split” in 
1912 and the Progressive Party take 
form? 

12. Why does each party have an organiza- 
tion consisting of national, state and 
local committees? Who were the local 
committees this year? What were their 
duties ? 

18. Why has the convention taken the place, 
in some states, of the primary system? 
Justify the convention system or prove 
that the primary system is better. 

14. Why must there be a registration of 
voters? 

15. Why are some parties called the “minor 
parties”? Name the minor parties of 
the present time? 

16. Why is the “farm aid” problem more 
acute now than in former campaigns? 
Why were the farmers in 1870-1880 rest- 
less and discontented? Compare the 
plight of the farmer now with the 

light of 1870. 

17. y is there a demand for political 
leaders to express themselves on the 
question of child labor? What has made 
this a more important question in cities 
than in rural communities? How are 


children exploited en farms? How in 
the cities? 

Note: Secure bulletins on “child lab- 
or,” from Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

18. Why was the Federal Law on Child 
Labor, passed in 1916, declared uncon- 
stitutional by Chief Justice Taft? 

19. How does the compulsory attendance 
law in this state help solve the problem 
of exploiting of children? 

20. Why were some states considered safely 
Republican, some safely Democratic and 
some “doubtful” during the last cam- 
paign? Why was Missouri called a 
doubtful state? 

21. Compare the party system in United 
States with that of other countries, 

22. Compare the party leaders of each of 
the major parties. 

23. Why did not the United States become 
a member of the “League of Nations” 
in 1920? How is the World Court a 
result of the League? Why was Article 
10 of the League the subject of debate 
when the question of its ratification was 
discussed ? 

Debate: Resolved: That the United 
States should have entered the League 
of Nations in 1920. 

24. Justify the statement: “The League of 
Nations, with its fifty-one members, has 
already justified its existence in stopping 
or heading off six wars, any of which 
may have developed into a World War.” 
Note: Class should learn what the ac- 
complishments of the League and the 
World Court have been. 


SUBJECTS OFFERED IN FIRST CLASS HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


In the State Superintendent’s Annual Report 
of 1927 a graph was published which shows the 
relative extent to which different subjects were 
offered in first class high schools in 1926-27. 
This graph is being reprinted in the Report for 
1928, and in addition a graph is being printed 
which shows the subjects offered in first class 
high schools in 1927-28. 

It is interesting to note some comparisons 
between the number of schools offering various 
subjects in the two school years mentioned. 
There has been some change in the number 
of schools offering the various courses in 
Social Sciences. For example, in 1926-27, 25 
high schools offered Missouri History, while 
in 1927-28 only 18 schools offered this course. 
The two courses in European History, namely, 
Early European History and Modern Euro- 
pean History were offered by 163 and 178 high 
schools, respectively, in 1926-27, while in 1927- 
28, 102 and 107 schools, respectively, offered 
these courses. In 1926-27, 417 first class high 
schools offered the course in World History, 
while in 1927-28, 491 schools offered this course. 
This shows a rather decided tendency to elimi- 


nate the two courses in European History and 
to substitute therefor the one course covering 
the entire field. In the courses pertaining to 
American Life and American History we find 
some noticeable changes also. In 1926-27, 53 
schools offered American Government, 91 of- 
fered Economics, 93 offered Sociology and 482 
offered American Problems, while in 1927-28, 
41 offered American Government, 60 offered 
Economics, 77 offered Sociology and 493 of- 
fered American Problems. There is apparently 
a tendency to offer the American Problems 
course in place of the three courses in Ameri- 
can Government, Economics and Sociology. 

There has been a very noticeable increase in 
the number of schools offering the course in 
High School Geography. In 1926-27, only 168 
first class high schools offered this course, 
while in 1927-28, 232 high schools offered it. 
This is becoming one of the most popular high 
school courses. 

There has been a reduction in the number 
of schools offering Latin over the two year 
period. The same is true of French and Span- 
ish. It would seem that Latin will continue 
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to be the only foreign language which is given 
much consideration in the high schools of this 
state. 

There continues to be a growing demand 
for courses of a vocational nature. There has 
been a rather steady increase in the number of 
schools offering Cooking, Sewing and Voca- 
tional Home Economics. There has also been 
an increase in the number of schools offering 
Vocational Agriculture. 

The figures showing the increase in com- 
mercial courses are interesting. In 1926-27 only 
116 high schools offered Shorthand, while in 
1927-28, 139 offered this course. In 1926-27, 
175 offered Typewriting, while in 1927-28, 213 
offered it. In 1926-27, 228 high schools offered 
Bookkeeping and in 1927-28, 273 offered the 
course. These increases are rather significant 
over such a short period of time. 

In 1926-27, 225 first class high schools offered 
Physical Education for credit, while in 1927-28 
only 198 offered the course for credit. It seems 
that a number of schools are reaching the con- 
clusion that Physical Education should be con- 
sidered only as an extra curricular subject and 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COMMENDS NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


No greater movement in the field of educa- 
tion has been fostered during the last quarter 
of a century than the or~anization of parent- 
teacher associations. This movement has for 
its purpose the welfare of children. It has held 
steadfastly to this high endeavor and has be- 
come one of the most efficient agencies in the 
promotion of all activities which contribute to 
the successful training of the child in its re- 
lation to the home, school, church, and state. 
In every commonwealth it exerts much in- 
fluence in the field of the curriculum, and in 
the assumption of a proper attitude toward 
extracurriculum subjects. Without its in- 
fluence there would have been less progress in 
the securing of adequate funds for buildings, 
equipment, and maintenance of the public 
schools. The social intercourse of parents and 
teachers contributes to a better understanding 
and appreciation of child nature and brings 
about united action in every community result- 
ing in democracy in education. 

The National Education Association com- 
mends this great organization upon the work 
already accomplished and assures its cooper- 
ation in all efforts to promote a closer relation- 
ship between the home and the school.—From 
the resolutions, adopted by the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 6, 1928. 
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should not be counted toward graduation from 
high school. This course is required of all 
high school students. 

Another important increase is shown in the 
number of schools offering Music for credit. 
in 1926-27 only 245 schools offered Music for 
credit, while in 1927-28, 290 offered the courses 
for credit. This would seem to indicate an 
increased interest in Music. This interest 
should prove a great asset to the various com- 
munities in which the courses are being of- 


fered. 

In 1926-27 only 22 high schools offered the 
courses in Special English, such as, Public 
Speaking, Debate and Expression, while in 
1927-28, 84 high schools offered these courses. 

While no definite conclusions can be reached 
by a study of these figures certain trends in 
courses of study are surely indicated. Careful 
study of these figures will show some of the 
tendencies in the first class high schools in 
the state regarding the selection of courses to 
be taught. In gathering the data contained in 
the graphs, it was found that high schools are 
attempting to formuiate well balanced courses. 




















PARENTS AND TEACHERS 





A Parent-Teacher Text Book 





Reviewed by Edna M. Gilliland 


Every teacher and every parent will want 
to read this new book, which is presented 
under the appropriate title of Parents and 
Teachers, and is published under the auspices 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The editor is Martha Sprague Mason, 
who says “that this volume is offered as a be- 
ginning upon which, as the work progresses, 
other editors and writers may base future con- 
tributions to the subject.” The book is divided 
into two parts: Part 1, written by prominent 
educators, defining education and then elabor- 
ating the four factors contributing to the edu- 
cation of an individual; part 2 deals directly 
with the parent-teacher movement as developed 
in the United States by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Chapter 1 is devoted to the Principles of 
Education, by Professor Henry C. Morrison, 
department of education of the University of 
Chicago. He draws a nice distinction between 
schooling and education. He says: “Much 
schooling and upbringing, in general, ends in 
futility, simply because the parents, pastors or 
teachers fail to recognize the principle that the 
essential and useful product of upbringing is 
a change in the pupil himself which is abiding 
and in terms of which his behavior is actually 
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modified.” For example, he says: “With rare 
exceptions everybody who is now in young 
manhood and womanhood has at some time 
studied reading. In spite of that fact a formid- 
able percentage of the population cannot read. 
They can usually pick out words, but they ex- 
tract little or no meaning from sentences. 
There are a great many others who can react 
to printed meanings, but who, nevertheless, find 
no satisfaction in reading anything beyond, 
which is phrased in the simplest possible sent- 
ences. Most of these people had learned the 
art of reading as it is often taught, but they 
had not been transformed into persons who 
read. Others had been so transformed. The 
one class cannot use this fundamental art in 
finding their way through the world; the other 
class can so use it.” So learning becomes an 
education only as one is abje to adapt it to his 
own growth. 

Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean Emerita of Sim- 
mons College and national president of the 
Girl Scouts, has written the second chapter 
which is on the Contribution of the Home to 
Education and just as we should expect she 
points out that in the process of home educa- 
tion, the parents both consciously and uncon- 
sciously are the teachers, and that the simple 
acts of walking and talking constitute physical 
education, just as the practice of unselfishness, 
courtesy or kindness constitutes moral educa- 
tion. 

“Under whose preaching were you convert- 
ed?” a young man asked. “Nobody’s preach- 
ing, it was Aunt Hannah’s practicing,” was 
the reply.. 

In the third chapter, on the Contribution 
of the School to Education, Pavson Smith, com- 
missioner of education in Massachusetts, has 
discussed such topics of present interest as the 
sthool a social agency, the elementary school, 
character and citizenship, the junior high 
school. physical education. continnation and 
part time schools, the retarded child and voca- 
tional aims. 

The president of the Plaveround and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. Josenh Lee, is 
the author of the fourth chapter which is on 
the Contribution of the Community to Edu- 
cation. He emphasizes the value of social con- 
tacts for children of all ages. He disensses 
such tonies as social occasions, standards, 
social expectation. etc. The social contacts, es- 
pecially of the high school age, are given at- 
tention. 

The fifth chapter is on the Contribution of 
Religion to Education. hv Luther A. Weicle, 
sterling vrofessor of religious education, Yale 
University. 

A decided note of warning characterizes the 
tone of. this eontribution warning that our 
“omission of relicion from the proeram of edu- 
cation imrerils the future of religion among 
us and with religion the future of the nation 
itself.” And to quote again, “America needs 
parents who refuse to drift with the tide of 
materialism, or to be overcome by the centri- 


fugal forces which are toward the dis- 
integration of family life. It needs parents 
who take time to live with their children, to 
work and play with them, to talk, read and 
study together with them, and to worship with 
them as a family group.” The underlying idea 
of this discussion certainly merits the thought- 
ful consideration of parents and teachers. 

This brings us to part 2, which sets forth 
the underlying principles of the parent-teacher 
movement, and the way they are at present 
being applied. 

Some of the chapters that follow are The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
a State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
types of local Associations and the local Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. Under the last 
mentioned chapter heading come such topics 
as non-political, non-commercial, non-sectarian 
and co-operation with other organizations. 
These topics are most timely and will save un- 
trained workers who are trying to serve as 
leaders many, if not all the difficulties en- 
countered by the inexperienced. Two very im- 
portant paragraphs are, “Parents as a Help to 
the Schools” and “Teachers as a Help to Par- 
ents.” In their zeal to help parents are often 
led to take up side issues and waste their ener- 
gies on projects which, strictly speaking, do 
not belong to parents-teacher work. 

Leadership and standing committees under 
the heading “Advice in the Forming of a 
Local Association and Programs” should 
prove most helpful. Programs may, in the - 
words of the text, be too highbrow or too ele- 
mentary, too solid, too much given up to medio- 
cre music and entertainment, too unsocial, too 
dull or too unrelated to local conditions to de- 
velop teamwork, inactive and the qualities of 
leadership without which no association can 
long survive. Unless a program is mapped 
out with wisdom, tact, foresight and adapta- 
bility a Parent-Teacher Association is a spine- 
less, disjointed and ineffective organism whose 
inglorious finish is only a matter of time. 

Then follows a full chapter on program mak- 
ing, which is worth the price of the book 
($2.00) to any association. We may be happy 
indeed that so much space has been devoted in 
so constructive a manner to this most import- 
ant factor in the success of a Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Under the chapter heading “Activities of the 
Asscciation” are listed ten distinct functions 
of an association. There are many worth while 
undertakings which are not parent-teacher 
undertakings and should be promulgated as 
such. Some of the important topics in this 
chapter are “Hospitality,” “Student Aid,” 
“Study Classes” and “Making and Enforcing 
Good Laws.” 


The great crying need of the world today 
is.for leadership and capable leadership in the 
work is not a matter of temperament and per- 
sonality alone, but of knowledge, enthusiasm, 
ability to plan, power to organize, intelligence 
and humanism. 
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A most interesting chapter is the one on 
Parent-Teacher Associations in rural schools 
and should be invaluable to rural communities, 
many of which are still unorganized. The 
need of such associations, the teacher as a fac- 
tor, preliminary steps in organization, plan- 
ning the work, actual accomplishments of rural 
associations are some of the developments 
under this heading. 

It is very interesting to know what educa- 
tors think of parent-teacher work, and chap- 
ter fourteen contains many such comments. 

The final chapter is devoted to a short his- 


tory of the National Congress with a copy of 
the National constitution and by-laws. 

One very inviting feature of the book is the 
bibliography which is extensive and from au- 
thoritative sources. This book should be on 
every parent-teacher bookshelf—but should 
spend very little time there. At every meeting 
it should be placed in the hands of some in- 
terested member. Theodore Roosevelt says: 
“Far and away the best prize that the life 
offers is the chance to work hard at work 
worth doing.” Parent-teacher work offers that 
opportunity. 


EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 
(Continued from page 12) 


Our government, both state and national, 
is under the control of the people. It is clear 
that the great and complex powers of govern- 
ment vested in the people will be exercised 
wisely or unwisely according to the extent to 
which the people are educated and trained for 
their high function as rulers. No less a per- 
sonage than George Washington said, in his 
wonderful farewell address, “Promote, then, 
as an object of primary importance institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

The principle as stated by Washington is 
embodied in the Missouri Constitution, thusly: 
“A general diffusion of knowledge and in- 
telligence being essential to the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, the 
General Assembly shall establish and main- 
tain free public schools for the gratuitous in- 
struction of all persons in this state between 
the ages of six and twenty years.” 

There is no doubt in the minds of thinking 
Americans that America’s wonderful school 
system, unique among the nations of the 
world, has done as much as anything else to 
establish and upbuild American institutions 
and to exalt and glorify the name of America 
throughout the world. Missouri’s greatest 
roduct may be said to be its manhood and 
its womanhood, and its finest crop to be its 
children, and the cultivation, training and 
education of those children is the most im- 

rtant function of the state government. 
issouri has for many years recognized its 
duty to its children in this respect. It has 
done so by the General Assembly’s making 
annual appropriations for the public schools 
since 1842; by its emphatic statement in the 
state constitution; by giving special state aid 
to weak districts; by compulsory educational 
laws; and by a remarkable centralization of 
powers and supervision and administration in 
the State Department of Education. But de- 
spite the solicitude of the state in the past for 

ucation, there has grown up, or at least has 
become apparent, an inequality of educational 


opportunities for our children. In the opin- 
ion of some who seem qualified to know, as 
wealth and population have gravitated to the 
larger centers, many local communities have 
become relatively poorer and are unable to 
provide a modern education for their children. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that in 
many of our districts the maximum tax for 
school purposes, together with such state aid 
as is given, does not permit of more than 
four or five months of schooling. Indeed two 
schools had only two months school last year, 
and seventeen schools in the state had a term 
of only three months. 

There are also serious and widespread in- 
equalities in school attendance and in teacher 
efficiency. The inability of the small commu- 
nity to provide modern education is com- 
parable to the inability of these same com- 
munities to provide modern, hard-surfaced 
roads. As our state-wide road system is 
based upon surveys by capable engineers, and 
facts compiled by scientific procedure, so any 
larger state educational policy should be based 
upon facts, carefully gathered and compiled 
by persons qualified to do that work. The 
practice of Herbert Hoover throughout his 
great achievements has been marked by first 
gathering facts, then forming policies based 
upon facts. The same procedure should be 
followed in improving the educational system 
of Missouri. 

Another policy of President-elect Hoover 
has ben to call conferences of those interested 
in any problem, calling for solution, and reason 
out policies. The whole people of Missouri 
are tremendously interested in the problem of 
a better state school systemfand we might 
profit by Hoover’s example &nd discuss the 
facts by gathering the leaders of the people of 
the state in various lines of activity. Much 
careful work has already been done under the 
auspices of the Legislative Committee of the 
State Teachers Association. The facts thus 
gathered should be carefully checked and 
considered in arriving at the conclusions and 
further investigations made if and where nec- 
essary. 
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It is not my purpose at this time in this 
hastily constructed speech and during this 
period of undue excitement on my part to 
attempt to offer any solution of this problem. 
I would rather, as already indicated, stress the 
importance of calling state-wide attention to 
the problem, and impress upon you the fact 
that while necessarily the suggestions for its 
solution must come from educational experts, 
in the final analysis such solution must be 
found in an aroused and informed public opin- 
ion. Therefore, any plan that has any chance 
of being adopted must be framed and agreed 
upon with the aid of experts by the repre- 
sentatives of the tax-payers rather than by 
the tax-consumers, 

A state-wide conference should be held, to 
which should be invited not only the leading 
educators but non-official citizens who have 
the confidence of their communities and who 
are interested in the advancement of our 
state. Such conference should probably be 
preceded by an official survey or fact finding 
committee, so that the conference, and later 
the legislature, would have the facts before 
them. If the people know the facts they can 
be depended upon to agree upon any solu- 
tion, even though the solution may involve 
greater sacrifices upon the part of the people. 

However, I would hope that we may find a 
means to help education in this state by fos- 
tering economies in other directions as well 


as by improving educational methods. I 
pledge all the power of the governor to that 
end. Waste must be eliminated in the admin- 
istration of our state government. Let us all 
work together te the end that every boy and 
girl in Missouri, regardless of color, regardless 
of accident of location, shall have an equal 
opportunity for a modern education. 


And now may I say to you, as I look for- 
ward to the prospect of assuming the great 
office of governor of this great state of Mis- 
souri, I feel a very deep sense of a. 
There are many problems that will confront 
me, in the solution of which I will need coun- 
sel, and I will welcome counsel, and I wish 
you all to know, especially as regards educa- 
tion with which you are acquainted, that I need 
your counsel and will always welcome it. 
But you will find in me, your governor, during 
the next four years, one who loves the public 
schools of Missouri and who will strive with 
you for their betterment, for their improve- 
ment, for I believe in my heart, as I have said 
all through my campaign, that Missouri should 
not stop until every boy and every girl in 
this state has an equal opportunity for a fair 
education, so that no boy or girl shall have to 
leave the state of Missouri to gain his or her 
education. 

I thank you very much. 


(Applause.) 


Missouri School Administrators Plan Big Meeting 


FOR JANUARY 15 TO 19 AT COLUMBIA, MISSOURL. 
Doctors Graves, Pittman, Zirbes and Engelhardt, to be on Program. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Mis- 
souii State School Administrative Association 
promises to be one of the best in the history 
of the Association both from the standpoint 
of attendance and program. The officers con- 
sisting of W. H. Lemmell, President; G. V. 
Bradshaw, Secretary-Treasurer; L. E. Zeigler, 
Vice-President, working with a program com- 
miitee from the University composed of Drs. 
A. G. Capps, W. W. Carpenter and C. A. Phil- 
lips, have provided a program of unusual prac- 
tical interest for the city and county superin- 
tendents. 

The program will begin at 7:30 on the eve- 
ning of January 15th with a session in the audi- 
torium of Jesse Hall. State Superintendent 
Chas. A. Lee will preside. Professor Marvin 
S. Pittman, Professor of Rural Education of 
Ypsilanti Teachers College will deliver the 
principle address. 

The second session will begin at 9 o'clock 
Wednesday morning and will be devoted to a 
discussion of the general topic “Supervision 
Through Visits to Schools”. This subject will 
be discussed by County Superintendents Blanche 
Baker, Clyde Akers, State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools Miss Cassie Burke and Professor 
Pittman. An hour of the morning session will 
be given to a general round table discussion 
of the general topic under the direction of 
Professor Pittman. 


For the afternoon of Wednesday, the general 
topic of discussion will be “Community Rela- 
tions” and various phases of this topic will be 
presented by County Superintendents Hildred 





Commissioner F. P. Graves who will deliver several 
addresses at the Administrators Meeting. 
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Spencer, Fred House, L. H. Coward and by 
Professor Pittman who will discuss “The 
County Superintendent as a Leader of Thought”. 
A round table discussion will ee be a feature 
of this program. 

On Wednesday evening at "9: 30 o'clock the 
Missouri State Teachers Association will have 
an open house at their building on South Sixth 
Street in Columbia for the County Superin- 
tendents, School Administrators and members 
of their families and their friends. 

A session for City School Administrators and 
County Superintendents of Schools will be held 
on Thursday morning at Jesse Hall. Supt. W. 
H. Lemmell will preside. The general topic 
for this session will be the “Improvement of 
Instruction”. In addition to a round table dis- 
cussion, Miss Laura Zirbes, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State University, 
will deliver an address on the “Improvement 
of the Teaching of Reading” and Professor 
Pittman will speak on “Systematic Supervision 
of Instruction versus Other Kinds”. 

In the afternoon of Thursday, the same group 
will meet with Professor C. A. Phillips pre- 
siding and the general topic of the morning 
will be continued. Features of this session’s 
program will be an address by Miss Zirbes on 


“Correcting Individual Difficulties in Teach- 
ing Reading” and a discussion by Superin- 
tendent Heber U. Hunt and Dr. Walter J. 


Saupe on “A School System at Work on the 
Problem of Reading”. 

The evening session for Thursday will be 
presided over by Professor J. H. Coursault 
and the program will consist of an address by 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the State of New York. 

The Friday morning session will be presided 
over by Dean M. G. Neale. This program is 
also provided to meet the interest of both 
County and City Administrators. The general 
topic will be “Financing Education in Mis- 
souri”. Some of the outstanding discussions 
will be “The Present Financial Situation in 
Missouri” by Roscoe V. Cramer, “A State Fi- 
nancial Plan” by Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves and an hour’s discussion lead by Com- 
missioner Graves. 

Two divisions will hold meetings on Friday 
afternoon, one devoted to “Financial Account- 
ing” will be of special interest to the City 
School Administrators. The discussions on 
this program will be led by Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Professor W. W. Carpenter 
will preside at this session. 

Another division on Friday afternoon will 
serve the needs of the County Superintendents 
of Schools and the general topic for their dis- 





Professor M. S. Pittman, Rural School Specialist, who 
will appear several times on the program of the Ad- 
ministrator’s Meeting. 


cussion will be “The Training of Teachers for 
the Rural Schools”. The discussion will be 
led by President Eugene Fair, County Super- 
intendent Harry Moore and O. G. Sanford, 
State Teacher Training Supervisor. Superin- 
tendent Charles A. Lee will preside at this 
meeting. 

For Saturday morning a session is provided 
at which President W. H. Lemmell will pre- 
side. The subjects for this meeting will be 
“A Sanitary Code for the Public Schools of 
Missouri” by Dr. W. Scott Johnson of the 
State Department of Health; “Problems of 
Maintaining School Buildings” by Superin- 
tendent George Melcher of Kansas City; “Prob- 
lems Involved in Planning and Maintenance 
of Schools” by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt and a 
ag discussion presided over by Dr. Engel- 
hardt. 

Various entertainment features have been 
provided including music by the David Hick- 
man High School, the University High School, 
Christian College, the School of Fine Arts of 
the University and Stephens College. On Fri- 
day morning at 7:30 Christian College will 
serve a complimentary breakfast for City 
School Administrators and County Superin- 
tendents of Schools. On Friday evening at 
6:30 Stephens College will serve a banquet at 
which Superintendent W. H. Lemmell will 
preside as toastmaster and ten minute speeches 
will be made by prominent members and visi- 
tors of the Association. 


Let’s all go together to Atlanta Meeting of the N. E. A. The Frisco and Southern 
railways via Memphis have been selected as furnishing the most direct and accessible 


route, therefore the official way. 


Watch for detailed announcement. 
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TEACHING OF SPELLING 


Claude A. Phillips, Professor of Education, State University of Missouri 
Defining Spelling Problems 


EW AND important problems, con- 
N cerning the teaching of Spelling, have 

emerged recently, on account of the 
fact that curriculum-making, or curricu- 
lum-re-organization, has been the center 
of interest for progressive teachers and ad- 
ministrators, for somewhat more than a 
decade. Indeed, it may be said that our 
interest in the teaching of Spelling anti- 
dates, somewhat, the general movement for 
the re-organization of the elementary cur- 
riculum. 

As early as 1894 J. M. Rice presented an 
article in the Forum, under the title of, 
“The Futility of the Spelling Grind,”’’ 
which caused much violent and unscientific 
discussion of the problems involved in the 
teaching of Spelling. Since that {time, 
numerous studies, of a more or less scien- 
tific nature, have been made and published. 
Out of these studies we have now discovered 
that there are at least four fairly well 
defined problems, namely, (1) How Shall 
We Choose the Words which Children 
Should Learn to Spell in the Elementary 
School? (2) What is the Proper Grada- 
tion of these Words so that they May Be 
Learned Economically during the years 
usually Allotted to the Elementary School? 
(3) What is the best Method of Presenta- 
tion for the Study of the Words? (4) How 
Shall we Measure Results in Spelling? 

Each of these problems, in turn, will re- 
ceive a brief discussion. (In the main, a 
discussion of these problems is made on a 
basis of an elementary school of six grades, 
though the same general features would 
apply where a school is organized with 
eight grades). 

Selection of the Spelling Vocabulary. 
There are two somewhat distinct types of 
eurriculum-makers at the present time. 
They have been classified sometimes as 
having a sociological or psychological point 
of view, depending on whether the science 
of sociology or psychology has furnished 
the point of departure. To put the case 
in simpler terms, the extreme advocates 


for the sociological school would obtain 
the materials for the course of study in 
Spelling from the activities of adults. 
Moreover, the source of the materials would 
be those used in adult writing. Those who 
take the psychological point of view argue 
that the course of study in Spelling should 
be secured directly from the activities of 
children. They have made much out of 
children’s themes, written under various 
conditions, to discover the words actually 
used by children. An examination of more 
recent Spelling books furnishes abundant 
evidence that one or the other of these 
points of view have been used in the selec- 
tion of the vocabulary. There are evi- 
dences, also, of compromises between these 
to extreme points of view. 


One other source of material for the vo- 
cabulary is to be found in the spoken vo- 
cabulary of children. It is quite obvious 
that a complete vocabulary for a modern 
Spelling text must include words for adult 
reading needs and for children’s writing 
and reading needs, as they pursue their 
course, regularly, through the elementary 
school. Every teacher who proposes to 
be well informed on this major problem 
in the teaching of Spelling should be fa- 
miliar with the following sources: 


(1) Thorndike, E. L., ‘‘The Teacher’s 
Word-book,’’ Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1921. Thorndike says that the 
Teacher’s Wordbook is an alphabetical list 
of the ten thousand words which occur 
most widely in a count of 625,000 words 
from Literature for Children ; about 3,000,- 
000 words from the Bible, and English 
Classies;. about 300,000 words from Ele- 
mentary School textbooks; about 50,000 
words taken from books about cooking, 
sewing, farming, the trades, and the like; 
about 90,000 words from the daily news- 
papers, and about 500,000 words from cor- 
respondence. In all, forty-one different 
sources were used from which were selected 
the 10,000 most common words. 
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(2) Horn, Ernest, “A Basic Writing Vocab- 
»”’ University of Iowa, Monograph Educa- 
tion No. 4, 1926. This monograph includes 
a list of the 10,000 words most often used in 
writing, done in the United States, outside the 
schools. An investigation was conducted by 
Dr. Horn, under a grant from the Common- 
wealth Fund, to make this study. Some 65 
types of writing, including more than 5,000,000 
words, were studied, from which a final selec- 
tion of 10,000 words was made. 

(3) The Yearbook, Department of Super- 
intendents, 1925, “Research in Constructing the 
Elementary School Curriculum,” Chapter IV, 
records a large number of Spelling investiga- 
tions relating to vocabulary and other prob- 
lems in Spelling. 

(4) The Fouth Yearbook, Department of 
Superintendents, 1926. “The Nation at Work 
on the Public School Curriculum,” Chapter 
VI, records additional studies and includes the 
3,000 commonest words used in additional writ- 
ing. These words are referred to, usually as 
the Commonwealth List. 

(5) Gates, Arthur L., “A Reading Vocabu- 
lary for the Primary Grades,” Bureau of Pub- 
lication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927. This is one of the most recent vocabu- 
lary studies for the primary grades. It in- 
cludes some 1500 words, and is primarily for 
reading purposes. 

(6) Horn, Ernest, “A Vocabulary of children 
up to, and Including, First Grade.” This study 
is reported in the twenty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society, for the study of Educa- 
tion, 1925. This list includes about 1200 
- words found in the spoken vocabulary of chil- 
dren, up to, and including, six years of age. 

From these major sources, it is possible 
now to select a fairly adequate vocabulary 
for use in the Elementary School. It is pos- 
sible to select from these sources, about 3,000 
words, which should constitute the Spelling 
Vocabulary for the six grades of the Elemen- 
tary School. It is possible to employ a tech- 
nique by which some 1500 of these words may 
be chosen so that there is practically no con- 
troversy about their constituting the basal 
list. It is not nearly so easy to determine the 
last 1500. 

Gradation of Words. The problems con- 
nected with the grading of words for Spelling 
have not been solved to any considerable ex- 
tent. These problems yet challenge the curric- 
ulum-makers to the extent that there is as 
yet almost no agreement among them as to 
the nature of the principles which must be 
employed for their solution. Yet, the grada- 
tion of words in Spelling is not any different 
from that of any other elementary school sub- 
ject, or high school subject either, for that 
matter. Two major factors contend, when we 
undertake to locate words in the several grades 
of the elementary school. (1) The psycho- 
logical factor, which involves learning the word 
in the most economical manner; undoubtedly 
this is a very important feature in the case 
because words must be placed at the level 


(2) The fre- 
quency of usage and the level of usage, con- 
stitute the second major principle. 

When these two fundamental principles 
agree, usage and difficulty, then we have a 
happy combination for the settlement of the 


where they can be mastered. 


contiict. 
this word occurs among the first 100 words in 
the Thorndike List, the first 100 words in the 
Commonwealth List, and it is to be found 
among the first 100 words in the spoken vocab- 
ularies of children, up to the age of six. It 
is also found in the first 100 of the Gates List. 

As indicated in the paragraph above, there 
are few scientific discoveries to determine with 
scientific accuracy the grade placement of 
words. When we consider the major objectives 
in the teaching of Spelling, namely, to develop 
in pupils the ability to spell correctly, words 
most commonly needed for written expression, 
this would seem to have the greater weight 
in the allocation of a word to a particular 
grade. Some students of the problem give 
considerable attention to the grouping of words 
by a phonetic similarity. There is almost no 
scientific evidence to warrant such a grouping, 
moreover, the practice violates one of our well 
known principles involved in learning, that is, 
to set up such associations as are useful and 
significant. What possible value could come 
from teaching together “all” and “awl?” As 
indicated in a former paragraph “all” is in 
the first hundred of the Commonwealth List, 
and the Thorndike Word List, and in children’s 
vocabularies, whereas “awl” does not appear 
in either of these three lists. 

Methods of Instruction. At the present 
moment there are two important methods of 
teaching Spelling. One, the test-study method, 
and the other, the study-test plan, or the 
teach-test-study plan. Just what are the differ- 
ences between these two methods of instruc- 
tion? 

The test-study method may be presented as 
follows: 

Monday: Test all the pupils on the new 
words in the week’s assignment. 

Tuesday: Direct the individual study of the 
words missed on Monday. 

Wednesday: Test pupils on new and review 
words in the week’s assignment. 

Thursday: Direct the individual study of 
words missed on Wednesday. 

Friday: Test the pupils on the new words of 
the week, and the review words in a week, if 
there are any. 

The study-test method may be characterized 
in the following manner: 

The week’s list of words is divided in two 
equal parts. 

Monday: The first half of the week’s list is 
studied very carefully under the immediate 
direction of the teacher. The steps in this 
study are correct pronunciation of the words, 
first, by the teacher and then by the pupils: 
the pupils are required to. use each word in a 
good sentence. The pupils write each word 
enough times to become thoroughly familiar 


As an illustration, the word “can”— 
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with its form, and, as a final factor the chil- 
dren are required to visualize, whisper, and 
write the word so that the greatest possible 
stimuli may be obtained at one time. This 
completes the teaching process. Immediately, 
the teacher gives out the words studied, as a 
dictation exercise, and the words are checked 
to determine the efficiency of the Spelling. 

Tuesday: The words mis-spelled are assigned 
for Tuesday’s lesson, each child having for his 
lessons the words he missed on the test. 

Wednesday: The same plan as that outlined 
for Monday is followed with the second half 
of the week’s words. 

Thursday: The individual words missed by 
children are studied as in the case of Tuesday. 

Friday: The week’s list is spelled by all of 
the pupils again before any instruction is 
given. Words missed by individual pupils at 
different times, become, thereon, problems for 
individual instruction. 

In the judgment of the writer, the second 
of these methods—teach-study method—is su- 
perior to the test-study method for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First, it is in direct harmony with the pres- 
ent-day trend in psychology, which emphasizes 
carefully directed learning. One of the best 
evidences of this movement is the work-book 
idea, which is so prevalent at the present time. 
There are work-books now provided for prac- 
tically all of the elementary school subjects, 
Spelling being one of them. A properly con- 
structed spelling tablet or work-book is ab- 
solutely essential to the best results. It may 
be added, that the directed learning idea ap- 
plies with peculiar emphasis to situations 
which require habit formations and skills of 
certain types. 

The second method also eliminates all guess- 
ing as to the spelling and use of the word. In 
the opinion of the writer it is of imperative 
importance that the word shall be spelled and 
used correctly the very first time the child 
undertakes to master it. This plan of instruc- 
tion does away with all ready-made dictation 
exercises which are of doubtful value for the 
reason that the most accurate way to deter- 
mine whether a pupil understands a word or 
not is to have him use it correctly in a good 
sentence. 


Third, it has been argued by some advocates 
of the former method that it is foolish to have 
a pupil spell words he already knows. There- 
fore a test should be given over a list of words 
before any study has been put in on them. 
It does not seem to me that this argument 
holds, for the reason that some words could 
be spelled by guessing and there would be no 
evidence whatever that a child knew the cor- 
rect use of the word, even if he could spell it. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as Spelling necessarily 
requires a certain amount of over-learning, the 
bit of practice which goes on in connection 
with the study-test method could not possibly 
be wasted. 


Measuring Results in Spelling. A few stand- 
ardized tests, for measuring accomplishments 
in Spelling have been constructed. Among these 
may be mentioned Ayres, L. P., “A Measuring 
Scale for Built-in Spelling;” Buckingham, B. 
R., “Buckingham’s Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Scale;” Ashbaugh, E. J., “The lowa 
Spelling Scales;” “The Morrison-McCall Spell- 
ing Seale.” In each case the scales include a 
limited number of words, and, therefore, meas- 
ure quite adequately the efficiency of the in- 
struction when these words have been taught. 
But it is perfectly obvious that they could not 
measure the efficiency of instruction with 
words which do not appear upon the scales. 
Such being the case, other standards must be 
employed for measuring Spelling in all of its 
phases. It seems to the writer that, after all, 
Spelling is one subject in which only perfect 
results can be accepted as satisfactory. A 
word is either spelled right or wrong, and 
there are no partial values, in the same way 
that number combinations are either right or 
wrong. So that Spelling results should be 
measured with reference to 100% efficiency in 
all grades for all children, who are properly 
classified, provided, of course, that the vocabu- 
lary is suitable. Such results have been ob- 
tained by the method advocated by the writer 
of this article. 


In the near future we will submit an account 
of certain experiments, which give interesting 
results concerning the use of the study-test 
method, 





I. I. CAMMACK RESIGNS AS SUPERINTENDENT EMERITUS 
OF KANSAS CITY 


I. I. Cammack, who at his request was re- 
leased of the detail work of the superintend- 
ency in Kansas City last June and given the 
title of superintendent emeritus, has retired 
and moved to Palm Beach Station in the 
southern part of Los Angeles, California, 
where he recently purchased a beautiful home. 

Mr. Cammack has been connected with the 
schools of Kansas City since 1886. During 
this forty-two years, he has served in almost 
every teaching and administrative capacity in 
the city schools beginning as superintendent of 
schools in 1913. His administration as super- 
intendent has been marked by many notable 
achievements among which may be mentioned 


the adoption of free text books, the building 
and establishment of several high schools, the 
development of junior college, the establish- 
ment of teachers college and the establishment 


‘of junior high schools and the building of sev- 


eral elementary schools. Mr. Cammack as 
superintendent has seen the schools grow from 
an enrollment of 39,000 to one of 69,000, the 
value of the school plant increase from $7,- 
000,000 to $27,000,000 and the teaching staff 
grow from 1100 to 2200. 

Few school men have had so broad an ex- 
perience, few have been privileged to labor so 
long in one field or to see such colossal growth 
and development. 
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EUROPE TEN YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


By Dr. Charles A. Beard, New York City. 


On account of high water Dr. Beard did not arrive in Kansas City in time to deliver 
his address before the M. S. T. A. convention formally adjourned. The following 
address was delivered at the Junior College auditorium on Saturday afternoon follow- 


ing adjournment at Convention Hall.—Ed 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
by electing Doctor Fair to the Presidency 
of your Association you have expressed 
your esteem for him as a teacher, a 
citizen and an educational leader in your 
state. I have come more than one thous- 
and miles to bear witness to the high re- 
gard which we had, at Columbia Univer- 
sity, for Dr. Fair as a student, as an in- 
dependent thinker and as a strong per- 
sonality and in coming it is my desire to 
do honor to him within my poor power. 

I regret very much that circumstances 
beyond my contro] made it impossible for 
me to reach Kansas City in time for the 
meeting this morning. I allowed myself 
twelve hours leeway, but I did not reckon 
with the elements. Last evening we were 
stalled by the flood in Sedalia. About 
eight o’clock, the conductor came through 
to collect an extra Pullman fare for the 
night. ‘‘My dear sir,’’ I said to him, ‘‘ but 
you are keeping me here yourself. I 
want to get to Kansas City.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,”’ 
he said, ‘‘it is an act of God and you will 
have to pay for spending the night in the 
sleeper.’’ 

Well, I am not sure about such special 
providences. Whenever I hear the word 
mentioned I am reminded of a story of 
the late Archbishop Temple who was a 
very gruff old gentleman who, when he 
had a good dinner, liked to eat it and not 
talk to anyone. It so happened one night 
at dinner that he was placed by the side 
of a charming young lady who felt it her 
duty to entertain him. She tried a little 
of this, and a little of that, without getting 
his attention away from the dinner, and 
finally she said, ‘‘My Lord, do you believe 
in special providences?”’ 

And the gruff old Archbishop replied, 
‘“‘H’mm! It all depends upon cireum- 
stances.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ she said, ‘‘these were the cir- 
cumstances. My aunt was going to take 


- at Kansas City. 


a boat from Liverpool to Dublin and she 
told the coachman to come around 4t four 
o’clock sharp in the afternoon to take her 
down to the boat. As the coachman was 
driving around, a wheel came off and the 
eoach broke down, so she missed the boat. 
That night the ship went down at sea with 
all hands on board and my aunt was 
saved. Now, my Lord, don’t you think 
that was a clear case of special provi- 
dence?’’ 

And the grim old Archbishop said, 
“H’mm! H’mm! I didn’t know your 
aunt.”’ 

Now you know Dr. Fair. I missed my 
appoirtment here this morning. Is it a 
ease of special providence? I am not sure. 
But F had to pay my extra railroad fare 
just the same. 

When Dr. Fair’s invitation to speak at 
this conference reached me I was far away 
on the banks of the Dannhe. in the old city 
of Belgrade, just preparing to take a trip 
through Croatia, Slosenia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia. Alhania and Mace- 
donia. It seemed a far cry to come to 
Kansas City but I sent him a message 
across the continent of Europe, the At- 
lantic Ocean and the great stretch be- 
tween here and New York saying that I 
would come. I am here. 

Now as I wandered about in the Balk- 
ans last winter it often occurred to me to 
search in my mind for the subject most 
appropriate for the meeting of teachers 
Shall I discuss some 
question of American history? Such, for 
example, as; Who fired the first shot at 
the Battle of Lexington ?’—one of the un- 
settled problems. Shall T discuss a burn- 
ing question in citizenship? Or shall I 
launch into that much debated topic: 
What is Intelligence? That is, the Intelli- 
gence which the intelligence testers are 
trying to find. I have thought a good deal 
about that subject, and have come to the 
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conclusion that a Harvard professor has de- 
fined it best: “Intelligence is that which an 
intelligence test tests.” But as I wandered 
around Europe I finally decided that it would 
be better to speak about America in the great 
World complexes, East and West, that I have 
recently seen with my own eyes. 

In 1922 and 1923 I was in the Far East, and 
the winter of 1927-1928 in the Near East. 
Everywhere I was continuously reminded of 
our country, of our vast experiment on this 
continent between two old civilizations. More 
than that I was everywhere reminded of the 
thousand ways in which our country has 
reached out its influence and power into the 
four corners of the earth. When I rode about 
the city of Belgrade I usually went in a ve- 
hicle for transporting people rapidly which is 
manufactured in Detroit. I don’t want to ad- 
vertise a car that is so exclusive in its appeal. 
When I visited the Skupshtina, that is, the 
parliament in Belgrade, I heard a debate upon 
a question in finance connected with American 
investments in Jugoslavia. When I went down 
to the historic city of Sarajevo, one cold March 
morning—the minarets glittering with frost 
and the mountains around crowned with snow 
—I visited a spot on which a fatal shot was 
fired in the summer of 1914—a shot that set 
the world aflame in a war which finally drew 
boys from this country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, to give their lives upon European 
battle fields. When I visited a movie, if I 
saw a performance of local talent, it was 
merely a sort of interlude sandwiched between 
our famous characters, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charles Chaplin. whether it was under the 
shadows of St. Mark’s in Venice or near the 
monument .of John Huss in Prague. When I 
decided on a warm spring day to climb to the 
Acropolis in a Ford instead of on foot, I rode 
with a chauffeur who had received his train- 
ing on Third Avenue in New York. And when, 
during my travels in Montenegro, I rode up 
on a cold winter night to a village inn and 
asked in the purest Connecticut German I 
could command, “Have you a bedroom for the 
night?,” the landlord replied in pure Missouri 
English “Sure thing! and I can give you food 
just as good as you can get in St. Louis where 
I worked for years in a first-class restaurant.” 

While travelling from Athens to Saloniki 
past Mount Olympus, I saw along the railroad 
tract this sign: “Drainage work here being 
carried on by the Foundation Company of 
New York City.” Then when I went up into 
Macedonia—into districts recently devastated 
by fevers and plagues—I was greeted by a 
Serbian physician with the words: “We wel- 
come you because we are especially grateful to 
the Americans for what they have done, not 
only during the war but since the war, to aid 
us in the development of our public: health 
work.” 

So it seemed to me fitting and prover that 
I should speak to you briefly this afternoon 
about the relation of America to this immense 
world order in which our country must play 
its part. After all, national boundaries are 
purely artificial things; opportunity and in- 
fluence and interest transcends boundaries. 


As I try to think fundamentally of life, it 
seems to me that men and women and nations 
stumble ‘and grope forward amid a great 
complexity of things which they but dimly 
understand, relying partly on Reason and 
Science, and partly on Intuition and partly on 
Faith in the constitution of the universe. But 
having intelligence it is certainly incumbent 
upon us to learn all that we can about this 
great complex, and to penetrate it with the 
eye of knowledge as well as with the eye of 
Understanding and Imagination. 

Now the first question that occurs to me as 
an American citizen travelling about the world 
is: What is the future of Democracy? Are we 
living, after all, under a great illusion here, a 
little transitory phase between enduring des- 
potisms, a little phase of perhaps one hun- 
dred or two hundred years that will soon pass, 
causing the government under which we live 
to disappear in favor of autocracy in some 
form. 

That may seem a remote issue, but it is 
well to think in terms of centuries. When I 
went over to the city of Peking in 1923 with 
a letter from my friend Viscount Goto, the 
Mayor of Tokio, whom I served as an advisor in 
administrative matters, I carried a letter from 
the Mayor written in Japanese, on a long roll, 
to Ku Hung Ming, a celebrated Chinese scholar 
who spoke many languages, including English, 
perfectly, for he was educated at Oxford. 
After he unrolled this letter and read it, he 
turned to me and said: “I see that my friend, 
Viscount Goto, tells me you have been advising 
him about matters of government. Young 
man, why do you do it? We have had gov- 
ernment here for five thousand years—off and 
on—off and on.” When I entered the National 
Museum in Peking, the first thing I saw on 
the left was a beautiful collection of bronze 
vases, engraved by steady hands disciplined 
by a long cultivation of the arts. Under those 
vases I saw these lines: “These bronzes date 
from fifteen hundred years B. C. and beyond.” 

And so, wandering about among the monu- 
ments of the centuries, I sometimes wonder: 
What is our little experiment in America that 
began yesterday and flares high today? What 
is to be the fate of Democracy? 

Democracy’s Prospects 

First of all: What are the prospects of 
democracy in Europe? Well, it may be said 
at the outset that none of the countries in 
Europe which recently were deprived of kings 
by revolution were republican at heart. That 
may be true. Was this country republican at 
heart in 1775? If there were ten republicans 
in the United States when the shot was fired 
at Lexington they did not make themselves 
known. George Washington wrote the year 
before: “No such thing as independence is de- 
sired by any thinking person.” But a shot 
fired set in train forces that created a republic 
for which no conscious preparations had been 
made. So we must take a broad view when 
we speak of the nations of Europe that are 
now experimenting with republics. On the 
whole, I am of the opinion that the chances 
= sm. return of monarchy are growing less 
and less. 
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In Russia the old landed aristocracy which 
supported the Romanoffs has entirely dis- 
appeared, no remnants of it are left; and all 
members of the Tsar’s family were destroyed. 
It is difficult to imagine any Grand Duke rid- 
ing through the streets of Moscow to a cor- 
onation, difficult to imagine the working people 
or peasants of Russia throwing up their hats 
in rejoicing. They are more likely to throw 
something else. 

What about Austria-Hungary? Hungary 
is no doubt keeping the throne warm for a 
monarch, recent dispatches tell us that soon 
there is to be an election to determine the 
issue in that country. Beyond question the 
landlords who govern Hungary are monarchial 
at heart. But in Austria the chances are 
slight. Is it possible that any Hapsburg, Otto 
the Son of Charles, for instance, can combine 
again part of Poland, all of Czecho-Slovakia, 
parts of Jugoslavia, bring them all together 
again? It is practically unthinkable. There 
are monarchist in Austria, but there are con- 
vinced republicans as well. 

With regard to Germany, the situation is 
much the same. William II is growing less 
rather than more popular. The revelation of 
the war documents published in “Die Grosse 
Politik,” his own conduct, and his Memoirs, 
written since the war, have lowered his stand- 
ing in Germany. For proof consult the elec- 
tion returns. The last election held in the 
spring of this year showed a heavy swing to 
the democratic left, shattering the hopes of 
the monarchial right. 

But then you may say: “We have dictator- 
ships in Russia, Poland, Italy and Spain.” 
That is true. Yet it is instructive to remember 
that we did not have democracies in these 
countries before the World War. The Bol- 
sheviks have substituted a new form of auto- 
cratic government for the old form, but even 
they regard it, or at least say they regard 
it, as a merely transitional form of govern- 
ment,—not the ideal, not the goal of the po- 
litical evolution. 

In Italy, though a dictatorship has been 
established, the political leaders at this very 
moment are planning a new kind of parlia- 
ment known as an Economic Parliament, rep- 
resenting the great economic interests of the 
country. And from what we know of Germany 
and her economic parliament, it is highly prob- 
able that Italy will have democratic policies in 
her new liament in spite of herself sooner 
or later. en representatives of trade unions, 
manufacturers, peasants, and other great eco- 
nomic interests are brought together, they 
still remain human. I am tempted to say, that 
where two or three are gathered together, 
whether as teachers, or economists, or manu- 
facturers, or trade unionists, there is politics. 
So there will be discussion, there will be de- 
bate when this new Italian parliament is in- 
augurated this coming year. Moreover, you 
must remémber that when the World War 

began, a great mass of Italian people were 
illiterate, denied educational op nities, de- 
nied the right to vote. Now illiteracy is be- 
ing stamped out, the people are being awak- 
ened, and it is not likely that they will long 
be content with a dictatorship, 


The same thing may be said of Spain. The 
great mass of the Spanish people were un- 
able to read and write in 1914, and a large 
number of them had not participated actively 
in government before the dictatorship was es- 
tablished. Even now the Dictator of Spain 
is planning a new parliament to take the place 
of the old one, a parliament in which, he 
blandly announces, there will be no politics. 
That is a high kind of optimism which I can- 
not share. I suspect that there will be a 
debate, difference of opinion and something 
like democracy in time. 

On the other hand in Jugoslavia, in Aus- 
tria, in Czecho-Slovakia, and in Germany de- 
mocracy begins to flourish in places where, 
before the war, more or less autocratic gov- 
ernment existed, class government at least. 
The German constitution establishes a thor- 
ough-going Democracy, with the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. It is working fairly 
well. After all, institutions are not perfect 
in this world. For a good test of German 
democracy as against Italian dictatorship, you 
may look in the financial columns of the news- 
papers and discover the selling price of Ger- 
man bonds compared with Italian bonds. I 
know of no better test for the stability and 
promise of countries than the position of its 
securities in that skeptical place known as the 
New York Stock Market. 

In the Far East also, the nameless masses 
stir. Japan in 1924 enfranchised the whole 
adult male population. I remember hearing 
in 1923 the voices of the women as they stood 
upon the streets, saying, “Out turn next.” 
China is likewise in the throes of a revolution. 

India is in ferment. If the difficulties in 
the way of democracy seem immense, the 
same may be said of monarchies and dictator- 
ships. 

Nowhere do I see any signs of a sinking 
down into that dull, unquestioning acquiescence 
in an autocratic government. It seems to me 
that a return to this state is impossible. 
Printing presses, books, newspapers, trains, 
radios, moving pictures, all these implements 
of ferment that carry ideas around in the 
world, in spite of censorships and in spite 
of dictatorships—these instruments of modern 
life create conditions favorable to democracy 
and promise to make it impossible to estab- 
lish anything more than temporary dictator- 
ships. So I think we may look forward to 
the future with a great deal of confidence, 
with fair assurance that our experiment in 
democracy is not merely a temporary flare-up 
between endless despotisms. Hence we may 
expect also to have among our world neigh- 
bors democratic governments with which we 
may sympathetically cooperate. 

And now what are the chances of peace? 
That, too, is one of the great questions of our 
time. As we look at Europe today we can- 
not be unduly optimistic. Everywhere new 
irritations have taken the place of old irrita- 
tions. Consider, for example, the minority 
question. That was one of the great difficul- 
ties before the World War—the agitations of 
the irridentists. Millions of people were torn 
away from their natural “folks,” to use our 
American term, and united under other alien 
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governments—millions of Alsatians, Lorrain- 
ers, Italians, Slavs and Poles and other na- 
tionalities, about fifty-four million of them al- 
together. Well, the Treaty of Versailles, in 
spite of many injustices in it, reduced the 
number classified as minorities to about seven- 
teen million. But there they are—zmillions of 
Germans, Magyars, Ruthenes, and other 
peoples.torn away from their own folks and 
scattered around among surrounding nations. 
It is true that under the Treaty of Versailles 
certain rights were guaranteed to minorities. 
But those who are familiar with the conditions 
in various parts of Europe know that the 
minorities are having great difficulty in main- 
taining those rights which were guaran 

to them under the Treaty of Versailies. When 
I came through Alsace last spring a great 
trial was then in process—a trial of men who 
had been arrested for resisting the highly 
centralized government which France had im- 
posed upon them. They were fighting for 
autonomy, as they had been fighting under 
the German government. 

So there minority question is still living, 
still. burning. Unless the powers of Europe 
can in some way settle it by negotiation, solve 
it on lines more just than those established 
by the Treaty of Versailles, it will continue 
to irritate Europe, to be a source of antag- 
onism among nations. 

’ Trade Rivalry 

Then besides the minority question there 
is the revival of trade rivalry. As you know, 
one of the great causes of the World War was 
the intense and bitter rivalry between the 
three great imperialistic powers, Germany, 
France and England, for world markets and 
for territory. Now since the World War that 
rivalry has re-appeared. When I passed 
through Paris last spring I picked up a sheaf 
of books, newspapers,-and articles bearing up- 
on “the great German trade menace,” written 
in the style of 1913. The French complain 
that the Germans are back again where they 
were in 1914; that their ships again sail all 
the seas, which is true; that their banking 
abroad has about recovered its former posi- 
tion; that German trade increases by leaps and 
bounds; that German industry is more pros- 
perous than either British or French industry. 

If you go over into England, you hear the 
same talk, the same talk that you heard back 
as far as 1898, when I first went there. Eng- 
lishmen still repeat that terrible phrase “Made 
in Germany” indicating their regret that the 
Germans have, as everyone expected, recovered 
their economic power. They were not de- 
stroyed as a nation. They kept their indus- 
tries, a certain amount of them, intact. In 
spite of their losses in ships, the transfer of 
mines to their neighbors and the heavy 
reparations, they are, industrially speaking, 


-almost back where they were in 1914. Did 
“anyone in his right mind expect anything 


else? The great powers—England, France, 
Germany and Italy are-all struggling for 
markets more fiercely than ever. That is one 


of the unpromising features in the European 
’ ‘situati 


on. 


The “War Guilt” Irritant 

Then there is another irritant known as the 
“War Guilt” question which is an unhappy 
phrase. As you know the makers of the Peace 
of Versailles, laid down in one of the clauses 
a proposition to the effect that the responsi- 
bility of the World War rests solely upon 
the Central Powers. This proposition was 
based upon the report of a committee which 
distinctly charged Germany and Austria with 
sole responsibility for planning and deliberate- 
ly bringing about the great cataclysm of 1914. 

Well now, as you may know, as you stu- 
dents of European history well know, since 
1917 we have learned a great deal about the 
origins of the World War. The revolution in 
Russia tore open the Russian archives and 
revealed to us secret documents showing war- 
like preparations on the part of France, Eng- 
land and Russia which no one suspected. The 
revolution in Germany, broke the seal on the 
German archives and led to the publication 
of a vast series in some fifty odd volumes 
known as “Die Grosse Politik,” which contain 
secret papers bearing on diplomacy of the 
years 1870 to 1914. Then there was a revolu- 
tion also in Vienna, which opened the Austrian- 
Hungarian archives and revealed the secret 
manipulations of that power, particularly in its 
relations with Italy. To make a long story 
short, I believe no impartial scholar, setting 
up as his guide merely the desire to know the 
truth in the matter, can examine these docu- 
ments and then continue to uphold the pro- 
vision laid down in the Versailles Treaty which 
places the sole responsibility for the World 
War upon Germany and Austria. That posi- 
tion, I believe, is no longer tenable as a his- 
torical proposition. 

If any of you are interested in getting the 
latest evidence in the matter, you can turn to 
Professor Sidney B. Fay’s “Origins of the 
World War.” Professor Fay is an American 
citizen, a competent scholar, a teacher in Smith 
College. His work just published in two great 
volumes, summarizes with judicial calm this 
en debated question known as “War 

uilt.’ 

Now the German people who are acquainted 
with these new revelations naturally chafe 
under the terms of the Versailles Treaty plac- 
ing the sole responsibility of the World War 
upon them. And naturally also they raise ques- 
tions regarding the huge bill of reparations 
which was based upon the assumption that 
Germany and Austria must bear the sole re- 
sponsibility for deliberately planning that great 
cataclysm. 

So that we have the minority issue, trade 
rivalry, and the war guilt question to perplex 
and irritate Europe. And in the midst of 
discussions over these perplexing things we 
find, leaving aside Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, forcibly disarmed, that the govern- 
ments of Europe have bigger and better armies 
and navies than ever before. More men are 
under arms throughout the world now than 
were under arms in 1914. More money is 
being spent for armed preparations than in 
1914. While the tonnage of battleships has 
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been reduced, an enormous increase in the 
tonnage of submarine shows that there is no 
decline in sea power as compared with the 
land power. So while we have perplexing 
issues on the one side disturbing the peace of 
Europe, on the other side we find preparations 
for war, as energetic, as expensive, as deliber- 
ate as in 1914—except, as I have said, on the 
part of Germany and Austria which are forc- 
ibly disarmed. 
Skeptical as to Peace Treaties : 

“Ah,” you say, “but we have peace treaties, 
many of them, the Locarno treaties and the 
latest, the Kellogg Pact.” Well, if you will 
allow me I will express some skepticism about 
the efficacy of such treaties, after taking a 
realistic view of the state of affairs in Europe. 
We know a great deal more about peace 
treaties than we did thirty years ago. Many 
of you grayheads in this audience will remem- 
ber the great Peace Congress of 1899, which 
was called by the Czar of Russia. At that 
time, those of us who believed that peace was 
the ideal relation between nations greeted the 
Czar’s announcement with enthusiasm. There 
was a promise in a conference for the purpose 
of providing agencies for settling disputes 
among nations, for the maintenance of peace 
among them. Well, now, fellow students, we 
know more about the great Hague Peace Con- 
ference of 1899 than we knew then. 

The Russian documents that have been pub- 
lished since the revolution and the German 
documents reveal to us the inner history of 
that conference. It originated in the Russian 
War Office; not with the Czar himself but 
‘with General Kuropatkin. On examination, 
he found that the German artillery was far 
superior to that of Russia. He also learned 
Austria, allied to Germany, would have to in- 
crease her artillery and bring it up to the 
level of the German standard. Now since the 
Germans were outnumbered about two to one 
by the Russians, they always laid great stress 
on artillery because they had to offset the 
weight of men by the weight of metal. So 
Kuropatkin said to Count Witte in effect. “We 
shall have to do one of two things—spend 
millions on the purchase of a new artillery to 
bring our force up to the German level, or get 
a general agreement among the powers dis- 
arming. It was a question of taxing the Rus- 
sian peasants, already on the point of revolu- 
tion, or reaching some kind of understanding 
with the neighboring powers. 

So the peace call went forth to the world, 
signed by the Czar, a very beautiful peace 
call it is, and very interesting. It is a melon- 
choly subject of speculation today. If you 
have time look it up in some historical work. 
It is couched in beautiful language; it is full 
of promise respecting the dawn of a new day. 
That was the origin of the Czar’s peace con- 
ference. 

How was this Congress viewed by other 
aa The call was sent to Germany. 

n the German documents we can read the 
Kaiser’s annotations on the side of the diplo- 
matic papers. They were written on special 
paper with wide margins and sent to him for 
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his comments. The Czar’s peace appeal went 
to the Kaiser. He looked at it, and exclaimed, 
“The hypocrites!” He went on to say that 
of course the English would want disarma- 
ment, not on the sea but on the land, as they 
had the navy and the Germans relied on their 
army. The English, he thought, would be 
happy to see disarmament on land. If the 
Russians believed in peace, he added in effect, 
why don’t they set the world a good example 
by reducing the number of soldiers that they 
have under arms? When he was told that 
the people of the United States were praying 
for the success of the peace conference in their 
churches, he exclaimed, “May heaven forgive 
those hypocritical Pharisee!” We had just 
waged war on Spain and were waging another 
war in the Phillipines now. That was the up- 
shot of his reflections. Yet he wrote the Czar 
a nice hypocritical note praising him for call- 
ing the peace conference. 

What was the French view? Delcasse, who 
was as responsible for the World War as any 
other man, said to the German Ambassador in 
Paris that the Peace Congress called by the 
Czar was all nonsense, and that Germany and 
France had no intention of reducing their 
armed forces. His conclusion was that they 
would have to fix up some kind of harmless 
plan that would “save the Czar’s face,” and 
leave them as they were. 

So I must say it is rather discouraging to 
read about Peace Congresses. When I read 
about the signing of the Kellogg Pact in Paris, 
it was interesting to me to note that the gentle- 
men who sponsored it belonged to the old 
regime—(excepting ourselves always, of 
course)—Stresemann from Germany, a Nation- 
alist, Monarchist and Annexationist of the old 
school; Poincare, the former President of 
France, Premier, and the real director of 
French affairs, was as responsible as any one 
man you can pick out for the World War that 
opened in 1914; and as for England, the exist- 
ing government represents the same imperial- 
istic group that helped to bring on the war 
which broke out in 1914. So, if you will allow 
me, fellow students, I will exercise a little 
bit of skepticism about the efficacy of peace 
treaties. 

There was only one significant thing, to my 
mind, about the whole Hague Conference of 
1899. It was this:—when Delcasse was speak- 
ing to the German Ambassador, he said that 
they would have to be careful about public 
opinion in Europe because the “senseless step” 
on the part of the Russians had agitated the 
people. That is the most significant thing, to 
my mind, in the hundreds of documents that we 
now have before us. That is our best hope. 
It is public opinion to which these makers of 
peace and war must pay attention. 

Hope in International Capitalism 

Now I don’t want you to think I am pessi- 
mistic about the future. I hope to be merely 
realistic. What are the promises? Are there 
not some things to set on the other side of 
the balance sheet? Yes. The best promise 
for a long peace in Europe, judging things 
by such studies as I can make lies in inter 
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national capitalism; that is in the extent to 
which industries, debts, reparations are now 
founded on a great scheme of world finance. 
If you take the phonograph industry as a 
single illustration, you will find that the Amer- 
ican and British phonograph interests have 
bought into the Germany industry and have 
consolidated the phonograph concerns of Ger- 
many. The German phonograph interests thus 
brought under German and American hege- 
mony have bought into the Nipponophone 
Company of Tokio. So the whole phonograph 
business all around the world, is now under 
common capitalistic auspices. The repara- 
tions, obligations and international debts bind 
nations together. Everybody knows that war 
in any part of Europe would postpone indefin- 
pad any kind of settlement of the late war 
debts. 

Moreover there have been developing in 
Europe what is known as investment trusts 
for general financing which we have also in 
this country. I will give you an illustration 
from a Frankford banking house. Speyer, 
Lazard, Ellisson & Company recently formed 
an investment trust in cooperation with the 
Dutch, Swiss, German, American and English 
bankers. They have issued stocks to be sold 
on the Dutch, German, Swiss, English and 
American markets. With the money thus 
secured, they are buying the stocks and bonds 
of industries and governments in all quarters 
of the world. So they have pooled these stocks, 
bonds, and other securities into a great net- 
work of common finance. If you invest a dol- 
lar in such an investment trust, what you have 
for security is a group of German, Swiss, Am- 
erican, Japanese, Polish, Dutch and other in- 
dustries, cities, railways and governments. 

Now Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Wilbur have told 
us it is the business of the Navy to protect 
an American dollar wherever it is invested— 
or words to that effect. I should like to see 
how the President would dissect an American 
dollar from such complex international finance 
as that I have just described to you. It is, 
by the way, the simplest one I could find for 
the purpose of illustration. I could give you 
others infinitely more complicated, showing 
how the bankers of all countries of Europe, 
except Russia, from London to Budapest, from 
Warsaw to Barcelona, from New York City 
through Chicago to San Francisco, are bound 
together in a great complex of investments. 

Now if you turn to the reports of the New 
York Stock Exchange given in the financial 
columns of the newspapers—I wish every 


-teacher here would do that often, because there 


is a lot of news there that isn’t given in the 
other columns of the papers—if you turn to 
the New York Stock exchange reports and ex- 
amine the list of foreign bonds, and you find 
that it includes all the independent govern- 
ments of the world. It embraces foreign gov- 
ernments, foreign railroads, foreign utilities, 
foreign churches, Catholic Charities, as debtors 
to American investors. When I was in Vienna 
last winter the socialist government of the 
city of Vienna floated several million dollars 


worth of bonds in the United States to finance 
public utilities. 

Now you have here a great international 
complex of finance. A violent disturbance 
anywhere in this great network would destroy 
a balance of power that is exceedingly delicate. 
Now bankers are not infallible, but it is in- 
conceivable any great banking house in any 
part of the world would be willing to finance a 
government that is proposing to draw the 
sword and set on fire this great structure of 
international capitalism. 

Nature of Modern War, a Force for Peace 

Another great force making for peace is the 
nature of modern war itself. The war of 
science and machinery. I will not dwell upon 
that for my time is rapidly passing. The old 
idea of war, a victorious grand ride to the 
front, a grand ride home amid cheering of 
ladies is exploded. 

The notion of the grand ride to the front, 
the grand victory, the grand getaway with 
the loot and all parties living happily ever 
afterward, at least those that win, burst in 
the late experience. War has assumed a new 
phase of death, destruction and revolution that 
will make statesmen think more than they 
thought in 1914 before they put the match to 
modern civilization. 

The Spectre that Haunts European Statesmen 

Still another force working for peace is 
bolshevism. Bolshevism as a system of gov- 
ernment is declining in influence rather 
than increasing; but Bolshevism as a war vhe- 
nomenon, as a violent, passionate upheaval of 
the under-man, fighting and dying in the 
trenches while the governing people sleep 
softly in beds and sit by warm fires is likely 
to burst out again in circumstances similar to 
those prevailing in Russia in 1917. 

Now that spectre haunts every statesman of 
Europe. If another war broke out lasting not 
four but ten years, exhausting the vitality and 
economic resources of all the nations of the 
earth, creating the same passionate despair 
that existed in Russia in 1917, would it not 
inevitably be followed by similar desperate up- 
risings in various parts of the world? Bold 
are the politicians who ignore that peril. 

And There is the League of Nations 

So the prospect for peace seems to me to 
be stronger that the prospect for war. And 
there is the League of Nations. Now I know 
it is the fashion of some superior people to 
laugh at the League of Nations, and I am 
aware of its shortcomings, especially in the 
settlement of the Upper Silesian affair and 
many others; but there the League stands as 
an international institution with the great 
powers of Europe continually cooperating in 
the meeting of the council and the assembly. 
It is inconceivable that, given the League of 
Nations there would be anything like the long 
distance exchange of telegrams and dispatches 
which ended in the war of 1914. The League 
of Nations exists. It is pledged to the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. The nations of 
Europe are members of it. It conducts its 
affairs in the language of peace and not na- 
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tional prestige. Therefore, I think it is full 
of promise for Europe, whatever may be our 
attitude toward it. 

Our Relations to this Complex 

Now just a word or two in conclusion about 
our relation to this complex in Europe. I am 
afraid you may find this a bit dull, but per- 
haps Dr. Fair had told you I have no ambition 
to pe the Billy Sunday of higher education, At 
all events, I am afraid you will have to bear 
with it. What is the relation of America to 
this huge world complex? Well, in the first 
place, we have ten billion dollars invested in 
the governments of Europe formerly asso- 
ciated with us in the war. The Treasury of 
the United states hold the paper of these gov- 
ernments. That is a big stake in itself. ‘hen 
we have another sum perhaps equal to that— 
billions in the private and public securities of 
Europe added to the debts of the allied and as- 
sociated powers. As I pointed out, all the im- 
portant governments of the world have floated 
dollar bonds—bonds payable in dollars—in the 
United States. 

By the way, I discovered an interesting thing 
when I was in Germany last winter. A large 
number of these dollar bonds have been taken 
back to Europe. They are issued here, are 
carried across the Atiantic and soid to investors 
in the old world. Why? Because those inves- 
tors believe that the government of the United 
States will stand behind these dollar bonds 
and that they will be safer than the bonds is- 
sued by their own governments at home. Per- 
haps they expect our armies to protect all dol- 
lar bonds. At all events, there is a constant 
flow of American dollar bonds to Europe. That 
creates a curious kind of net-work. The bonds 
are issued in the United States, sold ostensibly 
to American citizens, re-sold in Europe—to 
German, Swiss, English, French and other in- 
vestors, on the assumption that the government 
of the United States is standing in some cur- 
ious and undefined relation to the security of 
this paper. 

Then in addition to the complication thus 
created we have American financial control of 
many European countries. If you go to War- 
saw today, for instance, you will find there 
American officers representing investors in this 
country. Recently there was floated in the 
United States an immense issue of Polish 
bonds, dollar bonds. In order to make these 
bonds secure, certain revenues of Poland were 
pledged to meet the interest and other charges. 
In order to make sure that these revenues are 
collected every day and every week, an Amer- 
ican control office has been set up there by our 
investors. Even the Polish Bank of issue has 
been taken under the wing of this control office 
with a view to stabilizing the currency. It 
was said with a good deal of lamentation last 
winter that the daily cable bill of the American 
control office in Warsaw was greater than 
maintaining an entire Polish family for a year. 
General Pilsudsky is nominally the Dictator, 
but he cannot move an elbow or a little finger 
without consulting the American investment 
officials. What responsibility do you and I 
have as American citizens to serve as firemen 
if the Polish house is set on fire? 


Down in Jugoslavia, where I spent several 
weeks last winter certain revenues are mort- 
gaged as security for the dollar bonds floated 
in the United States and American represen- 
tatives must be there to see the money is paid 
in promptly to cover the coupons and ammor- 
tization charges. So you see our financial in- 
terests are spread all over Europe. American 
citizens have billions invested there and you 
never can tell when you see a German water- 
works, or a Catholic hospital, or a Serbian 
railroad station, or a Polish agriculture experi- 
ment station, or a Berlin subway, how much of 
it is owned beyond the Atlantic and how many 
of the bonds issued against it in America have 
been carried back and are owned at home. A 
vast, invisible net-work, powerful as steel. 

Then there is trade. Wherever you go and 
find representatives of our Department of Com- 
merce, busy pushing our goods; scattered in 
far places are American five and ten cent 
stores, especially in England—lI think there are 
three or four hundred of them in that country. 
One of the main streets in London is almost 
entirely taken up with shops displaying Am- 
erican typewriters and efficiency machines. 
Wherever you go there are American automo- 
biles. When the members of the Jugoslav 
parliament pour out of their chamber they 
walk past a fine show room filled with Cadil- 
lac and Packard automobiles. I can mention 
these cars without appearing to be advertising 
them among my teacher friends. Wherever 
you go American enterprise, American goods, 
American capital investments! 

Then we must not forget the sale of Ameri- 
can munitions. Do you realize that Europe 
could not possibly disarm, if she wanted to dis- 
arm, unless we also make a solemn self- 
denial? Suppose France and England should 
wish to make an agreement to disarm, to shut 
up their munition works, and cut down on ex- 
penditures for munitions. England and France 
could not make such an understanding with- 
out first obtaining solemn written pledge from 
the United States promising not to furnish 
either party with munitions in case of war. If 
we can make munitions over here (and we 
can), we can supply any power with munitions 
as long as it has access to the sea. So, my 
friends, we are de facto members of the League 
of Nations, whatever may be the legal theory. 
No significant decision relative to peace and 
war can be taken in Europe without first con- 
sulting the Government at Washington. Not 
a single important decision can be made by 
European powers without securing in advance 
the approval and cooperation of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

So it seems to me that we are ourselves in- 
exorably knit into the great world complex. It 
is incumbent upon us as teachers, therefore, to 
use all the intelligence we can command, all 
our powers of understanding and imagination 
in such a way that the children who come under 
our influence will be better able, through 
knowledge and insight, to deal wisely, collec- 
tively, and, let us hope, competently with the 
questions thrust upon them in spite of them- 
selves by a high destiny beyond the reach of 
mere individuals. 
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For Only 70 Cents 


A long distance call to any town 
or city100miles away costs only 70 
cents fora three- 

minute conver- 
sation. This low 
rate applies on 
Station-to-station 
service—that is, 
on a call when 
you will talk to 
anyoneatthedis- 
tant telephone. 


The Long Distance Operator will 
give you the details about this serv- 
ice and the rate to any place you 
desire. Just lift the receiver and 
ask for **‘Long Distance.”’ 


Anyone, Almost Anywhere, 
Any Time, by Telephone 


* 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Fifty-Fifty 
He: “Mable says she thinks I’m a wit.” 
She: “Well, she’s half right.” 
—Boston Beanpot. 





A charming young singer named Hannah 
Was caught in a flood in Savannah, 

As she floated away, 

Her brother they say, 
Accompanied her on the piannah. 





Judge—This man says that after he fired a 
shot, he saw you run from his chicken coop. 

Rastus Johnsing—He could easy be mistaken, 
jedge. Fast ez Ah was runnin’, it mought 
have been someone else what faintly resembles 
me. —Normal Instructor. 





“Good mornin’ to ye, Mrs. Cassidy. An’ is 
the likely lookin’ young feller in yer third floor 
front a mimber of the church?” ‘Naw, Mrs. 
Haggerty, I’m sorry to say he ain’t. He’s just 
an unconfirmed roomer.”—Normal Instructor. 





Short for it 
A schoolboy was asked the other day by his 
teacher, “How do you spell Schenectady?” He 
answered, “WGY.” —Journal of Education. 





The school inspector was visiting the schools. 
He believes that one of the important figures 
about the school is the janitor. He says that 
they all call themselves something different. 
One is, “the janitor,” another “the caretaker,” 
and another “the superintendent of the build- 
ing,” or any other such title denoting that he 
is the “big bizz.” 

On entering a certain school the first indi- 
vidual he encountered was the “man of all 
work.” He greeted him and asked him if he 
were the superintendent of the buildings. The 
following conversation ensued: 

Janitor—“No, sir.” 

School Inspector—“‘Well, what do you call 
yourself?” 

Janitor—“Custodian, sir.” 

School Inspector—“‘And why?” 

Janitor—“Because, sir, I’m always either 
cussin’ at the pupils or toadyin’ to the teach- 
ers.”—Exchange. 

—Michigan Education Journal. 


Father (reading school report): “ ‘Conduct, 
bad; reading, bad; composition, arithmetic, his- 
tory, bad—bad—bad!’ What is the meaning of 
this, Gerald?” 

Gerald: “I can’t understand it Dad. Do you 
think it might be a forgery?” 





The Come-back 

A fresh, dapper young man was taking a 
stroll in the country. He approached a stooped 
old farmer out in the field. “Why is it,” he 
asked, “that you were so careless as to let 
yourself get so bent?” 

“T’ll tell ye,” said the old sod buster. “See 
that field of wheat out there? Well, my boy, 
ye’ll notice that it’s the stalks that’s got some- 
thin’ in their heads that’s leanin’ over.” 

—Oil-Pull Magazine. 





How, Indeed! 

Boss—‘“Mike, how did the accident happen?” 
Mike—“Well, boss, ye see, twas like this. I 
was drivin’ me truck up State street, when I 
had to stop suddenly, and a fellow in a big 
Packard crashed into the rear end of me truck. 
Shure it didn’t hurt his machine very much, 
but he jumped off and ran up to me and shakin’ 
his fist said: ‘Hey you little Harp, why didn’t 
you put out your hand?’ ‘Put out me hand?’ 
says I. ‘Ye dang fool, if ye couldn’t see the 

truck, how the divil could ye see me hand?’” 

—Journal of Education. 





The magistrate bent stern brows on the de- 
fendant. “You are charged with exceeding the 
speed limit last night,” he declared. “Are you 
guilty or not guilty?” “Well, you can decide 
for yourself, judge,” replied the prisoner. “I 
was in that car you passed just before they 
pinched me.” 

—Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 





Mary Knew 
Teacher—“The sentence, ‘My father had 
money,’ is in the past tense. Now Mary, what 
tense would you be speaking in if you said: 
‘My father has money’?” 


Mary—“Pretense.” 
—Journal of Education. 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
Your State Teachers Association through its 
PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 

EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 

EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 

EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 


Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missouri STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 


E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 





86,000 MISSOURI CHILDREN BUILD 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Reaching over the world a network of cor- 
respondence between school children of all 
ages and nationalities, fostered by the Inter- 
national Junior Red Cross, is accomplishing 
more :¢ is believed than treaties, disarmament 
conferences and the like, toward the creation 
of world understanding and world peace. Over 
6,500,000 Junior members in the United States 
are carrying on a service program in their 
schools for the benefit of their communities, 
their country at large, and for children in other 
lands—this last phase of their work being the 
exchange of portfolios containing letters, pic- 
tures of their schools and communities, and 
samples of their school work. More than 86,000 
of these Juniors live in Missouri, representing 
11% of the school population of this state. 

This great organization of the children of 
the world, in which Missouri plays a consider- 
able role, achieved its being through the League 
of Red Cross Societies, headquarters at Paris. 
This society, organized under the leadership 
of Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross, now in- 
cludes National Red Cross Societies agreed 
at its first two meetings that the avowed pur- 
poses of the Junior Red Cross should be to 
distribute information concerning Junior or- 
ganization and activities, to aid national socie- 
ties in their Junior development, to stimulate 
Junior membership, where such activity is not 
organized, and to maintain relations between 
the Junior sections of National Red Cross Socie- 
ties. From this last provision grows the most 
fascinating phase of Junior work, for it has 
been arranged that schools over the world cor- 
respond with each other, and that correspond- 
ence has taken the form of an exchange of 
beautifully decorated and enticingly written 
portfolios. 

Imagine the delight of the school children 
who are to have the portfolio just received from 
Jugo-Slavia. A quaint country to us—mellow 
in the soft light of its mountains, its age-old 
traditions, its peaceful temperament and its 
cclorful peasant dress. The portfolio is filled 
with the art work of Jugo-Slav children. Bright 
hues in drawings, so bright that they startle 
us, please us with their intensity. A picture 
is put together entirely of pieces of paper, 
brown for the tree trunks, green for their 
foliage, blue, red and purple for the flowers— 
and blues, reds and purples we are not used to 
seeing. Another picture is a water color— 
the complacent brown roofs of what looks like 


a monastery perched on a mountain slope, and 
in the distance snow-capped peaks. Amazingly 
the child artist has conveyed the effect of dis- 
tance and quiet and even the color of the air 
in his native land. Or if you like pencil draw- 
ings, here is one of an old peddler in a stove 
pipe hat, bearded, pipe in mouth, with out- 
stretched hand, and a tray suspended from a 
strap around his neck. Once again, it is re- 
markable how well the child has caught the 
expression of the thing he pictures. That ped- 
dler is a reality. And so we go through the 
wonderful book. 

Last year Missouri schools received commu- 
nications from twenty-five foreign countries 
ranging from Greece through Scotland, Hawaii, 
South Africa, Canada and Australia. 

It does not take much imagination to see 
what this International Correspondence means. 
The children with their motto, “I Serve” are 
being quietly and surely made aware of people 
hitherto strangers to them. This year Mis- 
souri children dispatched 2018 Christmas boxes 
to Junior children in other lands. They are 
building a substantial world sympathy and 
understanding. Teachers in charge of Junior 
work evervwhere agree that it is a useful inte- 
gration in their curriculum, and attest that it 
is an adventure in the realms of satisfaction 
and achievement. It is confidently expected 
that Missouri Juniors will increasingly perform 
vensual acts of service, stimulatine to the en- 
tire country. 


CHILD’S EMOTIONS REQUIRE TRAIN- 
ING LIKE OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Emotions determine the spice and flavor of life. 
But emotions, like all other functions of a 
growing body, must be trained for social liv- 
ing, says Dr. Ira S. Wile, discussing the train- 
ing of a child’s emotions in the current issue 
of Hygeia. 

Children learn to control and develop their 
emotions by imitating the behavior about them 
in their homes, in school, on the playground 
and in the Sunday school. They respond to 
influences of their parents, of their reading, of 
the movies and theaters and of their observa- 
tion of life. 

The binding social force in the emotional life 
of the child arises from some. sense of ‘personal 
pleasure and satisfaction through accepting the 
standards of the family and the group to which 
he belongs. Emotions are related to some 
simnle physical affairs, as for example, con- 
sciousness of one’s own size or strength or 
appearance. The emotional distress of a home- 
ly child or of an oversized child in a low grade 
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sometimes beggars description, Dr. Wile says. 

The emotions are also bound up with the 
intellectual life. A high degree of intellectual 
activity may be a source of comfort and joy, 
while a limited capacity may give rise to sullen- 
ness, irritability and unpleasant school con- 
duct. 

The child’s emotional reaction toward school 
is of primary importance, Dr. Wile urges. 
Every child should have some success in school. 
Even if the success is slight, praise and en- 
couragement should always be given. 

The child, however, is more than body and 
intellect. He is a part of the social world, sub- 
ject to its laws and regulations. The pressure 
of social living causes strains within the child 
and the expression of these strains reveal the 
emotions that are entering into character. 
Hence the companionships of children, the 
mode of treatment by the adults about them, 
the behavior, the ideas, the sentiments and the 
practices of the parents profoundly affect the 
emotional life of the child, which involves his 
own happiness and that of his family and 
friends. 


STATUS OF AGRICULTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION IN TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Professor Fred F. Russell of Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College has completed 
a study of the agricultural teacher training 
situations as they exist in the teachers colleges 
and normal schools of the nation. Of the 


group designated as teachers colleges and 
gtanting bachelors degrees, forty-four offer 





than ever before. 


NEW YORK 
27@ Madison Ave. 





The Latest Contribution to High School Science 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


By Anna M. Regenstein, formerly Principal of Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, and F. B. Teeters, Supervisor of Physical and Biological Sciences, Department 
of Instruction, Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Everywhere in home and community life science plays a leading part. 
Young people must better understand the natural phenomena about them. 
Scientific knowledge contributes to health, wealth, and culture, and the pleasure 
of community life. A systematic study of elementary scientific facts as they 
apply to existing conditions is a requisite in the modern classroom. 


General Science covers this subject for high schools in a much better way 


Send for descriptive folder. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. A-136) 
CHICAGO 
536 Se. Clark St. 


courses in agriculture and four do not. In 
normal schools not offering degrees, twenty 
give agricultural courses and forty-five do not. 
The most frequent reason for giving these 
courses was “to prepare teachers for elemen- 
tary and rural schools”. 

Professor Russell found the requirements 
far from uniform and observes on this basis 
that the quality of teaching among the states 
has a wide variation. The average number of 
hours offered in agriculture is nineteen for 
normal schools and thirty-two for teachers col- 
leges, animal husbandry being offered for the 
most hours in each group. 

Credit given tHese courses by agricultural 
colleges varies; from twenty-five teachers col- 
leges the work is credited hour for hour in 
their state agricultural colleges. Eight normal 
schools enjoy similar recognition. 

The average value of agricultural laboratories 
in teachers colleges is $1,867 and that in the 
normal schools $1,055. 

That the agricultural training is the result 
of the demand for the subject in public schools 
and that a well trained rural citizenry may 
give us hope for that rural prosperity and con- 
tentment which we are now looking for from 
political forces. 


FEDERATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 
OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE 
CENTRAL STATES ; 
November twenty-third marked the begin- 
ning of the Federation of Student Councils of 
High Schools for the Central States. It had 
its inception in the Central High School of 
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St. Joseph and that school and city were the 
hosts of the first meeting. 

According to “iss Louise E. Barthold, dean 
of girls, for the Central High School of St. 
Joseph, the idea for this organization came 
about a year ago when the student council 
there realized that it was short of its ideal and 
was not able to find in what particular the 
deficiency consisted. After considering several 
plans for finding out the situation in other 
schools, all of which seemed impracticable, it 
was finally suegested that the conference be 
called. 

The result was the Conference on the 23rd 
of November at which eleverf schools were rep- 
resented. The program for the day consisted 
of discussion of the problems of the various 
councils, an exchange of opinions and expe- 
riences, ‘the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion and the adoption of a constitution. 

Those who participated in the conference 
were pleased with it and believe that it has a 
real function to perform for the benefit of 
student government. 


Under “Hints by the Horse Editor” which 
is one of the best editorial columns in the 
are. J. H. Blanton says in the Paris Ap- 
peal: 

Let’s quit yelling about taxes. They are 
never going to be any lower, largely because 
we are unwilling to take any practical steps 
in that direction. Besides, we get more for 
our tax money than from any other money we 
spend. A man who has a car spends anywhere 
from $150 to $500 a year on it and in the end 
has nothing—not even a good car—to show 
for it. He doesn’t grumble a bit about it, 
either. The same man pays, say, $25, $50 or 
$200 for taxes. He gets protection for his life 
and property, free schools for his children, 
better streets and roads than kings used to 
have, and other things which differentiate the 
20th century from those which went before, 
including the privilege of voting every two 
years for candidates who promise to bring ’em 
down. It is our extravagances that keep our 
bank accounts low. We pay $2 in indirect 
taxes for every 2c we pay at courthouse and 
city hall. The only thing that gets a rise out 
of us is the local tax which, like bread cast on 
the waters, usually comes back as a ham or 
turkey sandwich. 


SIKESTON HIGH SCHOOL USES 
CITY RESOURCES IN 
TRAINING CHILDREN 


Over sixty boys and girls of the Sikeston 
high school are working after school and on 
Saturdays for thirty Sikeston firms in connec- 
tion with the high school’s “guidance” pro- 
gram. By this method the children are able 
to get practical ideas of various sorts of work 
and to determine whether or not a particular 
type of work fits their abilities nd ambitions. 


According to the News Bulletin issued b 
the Department of Vocational Education, Jet- 
ferson City, the trades class in Lees Summit un- 
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der the direction of Anderson G. Long is at work 
bu:luing two houses and remodeling another 
house. These houses will be enclosed by cold 
weather so that the boys may have inside work 
for the colder months. Trades class is a very 
popular one in Lee’s Summit. Similar projects 
are in process at Plattsburg, Des Loge and 
Flat River. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the South- 
west Missouri Teachers Association, October 
25-27 was one endorsing the group insurance 
plan adopted by the State Teachers Associa- 
tion and urging all teachers to take advantage 
of it. Another encouraged educational con- 
tests between schools for the purpose of pro- 
moting cooperation and creating interest in 
educational activities. Another favored legis- 
lation as follows: the establishment of a na- 
tional department of education by the appoint- 
ment of a secretary of education in_ the 
President’s Cabinet; a provision for uniform 
educational opportunity for all the children 
in Missouri; uniform certification laws for 
teachers and a law providing a fund for the 
retirement of teachers upon a specified period 
of service. 


FREE—101 CLASS ROOM HELPS—FREE 


Most up-to-date teachers are eager to secure 
live lesson material which deals with prac- 
tical problems of life. Knowing this, a large 
number of commercial firms have gone to con- 
siderable expense in preparing booklets, maps, 
charts, and exhibits for educational purposes, 
which they are glad to send to teachers, free 
of charge. In order to help the teachers who 
may wish to send for some of these valuable 
class-room aids, the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations has prepared a little 
booklet of “101 Class Room Helps,” for free 
distribution among the readers of State Teach- 
ers Association magazines. This lists 101 dif- 
ferent booklets now available to vou. The lists 
are conveniently classified so that it is easy 
to select the ones you want. 

If you want a free copy of this little cata- 
logue, just send your name and address to 
School and Community, Columbia, Missouri, 
enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
There is no charge and no obligation. We 
believe it will be a real help to you. 


BETTER SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


In 1927, Mr. E. L. Miller of Detroit was ap- 
pointed by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools to make study 
of the library situation in the high schools. 
He used as the basis of his survey, a score 
eard for high school libraries which was the 
result of ten years of study and experimen- 
tation on the part of high school librarians and 
teachers, members of the Education Committee 
of the American Library Association who car- 
ried on the work begun by the Committee on 
Unit Courses and Curricula of the Association, 
appointed in 1918. That score card is now 
available in the School Library Yearbook, 1928, 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. It was used also as the basis 
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of the score card, adopted by the Department 
of Education of Missouri which is to be found 
in the Library Manual recently published by 
the department. 

Mr. Miller in his report to the N. C. A,, 
makes the following points,— 

1. The library today is an essential factor 
in secondary education. 

2. Nearly half of our North Central Asso- 
ciation high school principals are so unaware 
of this fact that they did not reply to our 
questionnaire. 

3. We need a more exact definition of 
what constitutes a librarian. 

4. The number of volumes per pupil needs 
to be greater in a small school than in a large 
school. 

5. The number of pupils per library seat 
should be larger than it usually is. 

6. The quality of the books should be care- 
fully scrutinized. 

7. Our tables (the report) constitute a 
measure of school library efficiency. 

8. School libraries should be so organized 
as to serve pupils rather than teachers. 

9. To cultivate the habit of reading for 
pleasure should be one of the fundamental 
aims of the high school library. 

In conclusion, Mr. Miller recommended that 
the Committee on Standards for Secondary 
Schools be requested to formulate quantitive 
library standards for North Central Asso- 
ciation schools, the same to be recommended 
for the guidance of schools during a reasonable 
period and at its expiration to be required. 


TERRE HAUTE TEACHERS ENJOY 
SABBATICAL LEAVE 


Sabbatical leave as recently adopted by the 
school board of Terre Haute, Ind., may be 
granted for one year of study to any mem- 
ber of the teaching, administrative, supervis- 
ory, or library staff, after seven or more con- 
secutive years of successful experience in 
public schools of the city. For each subse- 
quent period of service of seven years or more 
an additional leave may be granted for study 
or professional advancement. The leave of 
absence, if desired, may extend over only a 
half year. During absence on sabbatical leave 
the regular salary will be paid, less the amount 
paid to the substitute. The time of such ab- 
sence will count as regular service toward re- 
tirement, and full contribution toward the 
retirement salary shall continue during the 
period of leave. Any person to whom such 
leave is granted may have his old ——— up- 
on return to school work if he desires it.— 


A group of electrical apprentices has been 
sent by the Theatrical Brotherhood of Elec- 
tricians to the David J. Rankin, Jr., School of 
Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, for special in- 
struction. They will take a course in house 
wiring in the electrical department of the 
school. The men are working in different 
theaters in St. Louis and attend school four 
days a week, taking three periods of work 


each day. 





—— 
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AT LAST! 


A text in Language for pupils of the Primary Grades 
Beginning with the second semester 
of the first year 


OUR FIRST ENGLISH 


by 


Mary C. Pavey 


Associate Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School, Eastern Division, 
Specialist in the Early Elementary Grades. 


ED Ut + EES FEED hic s owe sec vies ceccccsvsses $0.63 


Wholesale Price -- Teacher’s Manual 
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Administration of the Schick test for diph- 
theria and the Dick test for scarlet fever is 
compulsory for all pupils between certain ages 
in Government schools of Mexico, under re- 
cent presidential decree. Pupils showing sus- 
ceptibility to either disease must take im- 
munization treatment. Tests and treatment 
are given by public-health and school physi- 
cians.—School Life. 

A complete photographic laboratory as part 
of the physical equipment in the science de- 
partment is provided Bennett High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. In addition to use in the study of 
physics and chemistry, the laboratory has 
proved of value in supplying photographs for 
school and educational publications and lan- 
tern slides for lectures and other school pur- 
poses.—School Life. 

A gold medal will be awarded by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba to each primary teacher 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 


y are our pledge for the happiest sum- | 
klet W ZY 


mer your life. Write for 
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STUDENTS TRAVEL 

















whose record shows 25 successive years of ac- 
ceptable service in public schools of the coun- 
try.—School Life. 

Ninety per cent of all the pupils who 
graduated from the elementary schools of 
Dallas, Tex., last year entered high schools. 


Leading College Tours 


Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 
Small groups. Ist Clase 
Hetels. Nore moter tre-el. 
Send for beoklet. 


College Travel Club 
154 Beyiston St., Besten 
















STUDENT 
Tours to EUROP E 


Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotels. Special privileges for mem- 
bers taking university courses abroad. 
ape send you free illustrated booklet 

o. AT on Student European 
Tours. Write us. $395 
And Up 


International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 























MOUNTAIN STATES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Denver, Colorado 
S. S. PHILLIPS, Mer. 








Efficient, Prompt, Outstanding in Personal Service. Enroll Now and avoid 
missing good opportunities in early openings. 
are Secured,” with Laws of Certification and much valuable information. 
Free to those who enroll, Price 50c to others. 

We enroll only Normal or College Graduates 
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Window Shades 


wo nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 








finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. U. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 


























THE WORLD BOOK 
Ten Volumes 


Nearly 7,000 Pages 
An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 

The highest rating has been given 
THE WORLD BOOK by the most 
competent authorities. 

New 1928 Edition now 

ready for delivery. 


RoACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS 





REPRESENTATIVE SHORT-STORIES, edited 
by Amanda M. Ellis, Assistant Professor 
of English, Colorado College. Pages 409. 
Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
This volume contains seventeen stories by 
thirteen authors, Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Harte,. Stevenson, Maupassant, Tolstoi, Tur- 
genev, Kipling, Freeman, O. Henry, Lagerlof 
and Mansfield with adequate notes and a bibli- 
ography of books on the short-story. 


A WEEK WITH ANDY, by J. Asbury Pit- 
man and Blanche J. Dearborn, illustrated 
by Kayren Draper. Pages 161 plus vi. 
Published by Ginn and Company. Price 
80 cents. 

This is a charming story for first or second 
graders. The silent reading features are nat- 
urally connected with the story material. The 
illustrations are in themselves an attraction 
that will thrill the young reader. 


THE WILL TO WORK, A Study in Character 
Education by Charles L. Robbins. Pages 
211 plus xi. Published by Row, Peterson 
and Company. 














TOY TOWN 
THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
ADVENTURES IN HEALTH 
A QUART OF MOONLIGHT 


New and Popular 


Primary Readers 
Grade I—Toy Town, Blaisdell 
The Kelpies, Blaisdell 
one, Oe in the Kitchen, Sherman 


Under the Maple Tree, Meyer 
Adventures in Health, Moulton 


Grade IlI—The Bad Little Rabbit, Bigham... 
(By the author of “Merry Animal Tales”) 


Stories East and West, Peck 
ef Moonlight, Sherman 


ALL FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Offers thorough instruction in the 


usual academic subjects and highly 
specialized courses in the Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Departments of 


Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, and Art. 


For information and publications 
address 


PRESIDENT JAMES M. Woop 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 


CoLumsBiA, Missouri 
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ADVANCED EDITION 


Authoritative . . inviting . . highly in- 
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New from A to Z ~ Defines 100,000 words 
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The subtitle is a good description of this 
volume. The author treats the will to work 
as springing largely from basal conditions. 
The teacher who studies this volume will gain 
in her ability to get pupils to work whole- 
heartedly and from a higher impulse than is 
often depended upon. 

RECENT SHORT STORIES, edited by Mar- 
garet Pendleton and David Schermerhorn. 
Pages 419 plus xvi. Published by D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. Price $1.20. — 

This is a collection of eighteen stories by 
as many authors. It contains biographical ma- 
terial, suggestions for study and a classified 
bibliography of short-shories. “To the Student,” 
a seven-page article at the beginning of the 
book contains many suggestions that are help- 
ful to young writers. 

IN FIELD AND FOREST, by Fannie Wyche 
Dunn and Eleanor Troxell. Illustrated by 
Nell E. Hukle. Pages 288. Published by 
Row, Peterson and Company. : 

To those who look for genuinely worth while 
material in style, vocabulary and type suited 
to the reading ability of the primary grades 
this book will be attractive. Birds, beasts and 
insects have a natural interest for all children 
and the naturalness is well reproduced in this 
volume. 
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Think of being able to borrow from $30 
to $300 on your own signature—BY 
MAIL. Take the balance of the school 
year to repay. That is what the State 
Finance Company’s Special Teachers’ 
Plan offers you. If you need money—to 
pay vacation and Christmas bills—to pay 
other outstanding debts . . do it in 
this easy, dignified way. Mail coupon 
below TODAY for complete details. Hun- 
dreds of teachers use and indorse this 
wonderful financial plan. 








State Finance Company, 
201 Lathrop Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Please send me complete FREE information AT 
ONCE on your special teachers’ loan plan. 
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THE BLUE BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS, 
Revised and Enlarged. Pages 254. Pub- 
lished by Hall and McCreary Company. 

This is a splendid collection of songs, well 
arranged for school use. It is a combination 
of the old and popular “Golden Book” and 
“Gray Book.” Its editors and compilers, eight 
in number, are among the prominent directors, 
composers and teachers of the country. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADOLESCENT, 
by Leta S. Hollingsworth, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Pages 259 plus xiii. 
Published by D. Appleton and Company. 
Price $2.00. 

This is a formulation and study of the uni- 
versal problems of the adolescent as they are 
seen under the conditions of present day life. 

It will prove of value to parents and teach- 
ers, and to the adolescent himself it will be a 
real help. In fact many of the lectures have 
been addressed to classes containing students 
in their later adolescent period. The author 
has made a contribution to the sane and prac- 
tical discussions of this problem. 











Recommended by the Pupils 
Reading Circle Board 


Published by A. S. Barnes and Co., New York 
(Send to the publishers for catalogue) 





Elmore and Carns— 


EDUCATIONAL 
STORY PLAYS 

AND 
SCHOOL ROOM 
GAMES 


Illustrated - $1.80 


Will be welcomed 
by teachers who 
recognize the im- 
portance of develop- 
ing the power of 
self-expression and 
the social impulses 
of the child. There 
are 650 Illustrated 
Educational Story 


Piays and 66 School Room Games. 
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ELMORE ano CARNS 








Ross—GRADED GAMES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

With diagrams, music and illustrations, 72 cents 
A representative group of games which 
will be especially suitable for use in 
those schools where the conditions are 


trying to the teacher’s skill and patience. 
There are 10 Games for Ist Grade, 9 for 
2nd, 10 for 8rd, 11 for 4th, 11 for 65th, 
11 for 6th, 12 for 7th, 16 Games for 8th 


Grade. 90 Games in all. 
Order these books from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Columbia, - - - Missouri 


























LEISURE AND ITS USE, Some International 





THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Observations, by Herbert L. May and 
Dorothy Petgen. Pages 268 plus xx. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
Price $2.00 


iit, 2, readable, bok the rete ote T MUTT RR R 


Recreation Association of America, It deals 


SMITH AND BAGLEY 
MASTERY SPELLERS 


Complete study books aiming for 
100% mastery for all pupils. 


Lists compounded from the best investi- 
gations of word frequency and spelling 
difficulty are graded and arranged in each 
grade for three levels of ability. 


Slow pupils master a short list, while 
average and superior pupils master lists 
according to their abilities, But the books 
are more than word lists. They are study 
books, providing dictation exercises, puz- 
zles, games, reviews, tests and other ac- 
tivities for the orderly building of spelling 
habits. 


We suggest that you write for a booklet 
telling how these spellers were compiled. 


D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue Chicage, Illinois 





Mawar aliiils 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
ey Mall Gest Annies ant Doan taton 
Endorsed by Paderewski. teachers guide and coach 


The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
- bythe UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a uine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruciion of specialists, is now attainud. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 

Instruction Method, has placed home music study 

beyond question as to results. Anyone can iearn at home. 
Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument jRierestedin_tiano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, G aitar, 
or and we will send our Free Catalog 

with details of course you want. Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
703 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illineis 





in fundamentals rather than figures and pre- 
fers to portray the spirit rather than tabulate 
data. Persons interested in getting a broad 
knowledge of recreational problems will be 
satisfied with this book. It is worthwhile, also, 
for the general student of social conditions in 
European countries because of the rather full 
descriptions of their recreational life with its 
economic background. 








1929 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Young Women 


Columbia, Mo. 





nar soul 


Edgar D. Lee, Pres. 


CHILLICOTHE 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
OFFERS 


CIVIL SERVICE COURSES 
Start at $1320 to $1850 a year 


—— 


Vacations on full pay, positions good for life. Wonderful educational advantages 


in Washington. You can work to a degree and draw a full pay check at the same time. 


For full particulars write 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN LIFE, by Joseph tapping freely the fields of sociology, eco- 
Irvin Arnold. Pages 617 plus xxxvi. nomics, biology, geography, government and 
Published by Row, Peterson and Company. ethics. Problems, questions, suggestions and 

This is a book suitable for secondary courses references are well arranged to facilitate 
in social studies. Built on broad lines and _ teaching. 








TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
oun ROCKY N MT. TEACHERS ‘AGEN Net, coer 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Nermal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members, 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment and information. 




















WES TE RN Teachers Placed 


REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION Kindergarten, all grades, High Schools, Colleges, Universities, 


Any Position Anywhere. But N. B: Business Schools. Vacancies wan 
8 Mfs. Exc. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Missouri 


DEC] ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except P= 
im vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS, 





















































APPLICATION PHOTOS .--.$1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a 
position. All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together: ‘with 
$1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% x 3%,.re- 
turning the original unharmed. Not less then 25 copies from any single photo. Order thru’ your 
agency if desired. FULTZ STUDIOS, 3036 Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 

















The greatest single 
experiment ever con- 
ducted in education 


11,000 children and 232 teachers in twelve 
cities took part in a ten weeks’ test —the 
greatest single experiment ever conducted 
in education. 5,500 pupils taught with the 
aid of Eastman Classroom Films gained 33% more in geography and 15% more 
in general science than an equal number taught without them. 

The results brilliantly justify the sage program — scientific, deliberate, 


discriminating — by which Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. will ultimately fill 
the film needs of every branch of education. 


Every teacher, superintendent, board member and director of visual edu- 
cation should know about this significant new note in education. Write for the 
booklet that tells the story of Eastman Classroom Films. 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Your School Is Invited! 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
MISSOURI INTERSCHOLASTIC MEET 


at the 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
May 2, 3, 4, 1929 


Contests in all curricular subjects, music, art, field 
and track athletics. Interscholastic Press Association 
contests. Every school of note in Missouri will have 
entries. An opportunity to know how your school 
stands, and what other schools are doing. A special 
bulletin announcing all events will be ready soon. There 
is also a bulletin showing the scope of past contests. If 
vou did not get a copy write to, Interscholastic Meet 
Committee, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


Special Rates on all Railroads 














AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP INSURANCE 


(Last) (First) (Middle) 
Ea ciciiccinivsiciascasintabctechactal la pisasaiecejitiaatiaai tesa ciiiaieatala idee ite ia incatiiinn 
(Street) (Town) (State) 
Ot en MARRIED-.........--~ OCCUPATION...--.------.----.--------- 
AMT. OF INSURANCE-------------------- ERAT Oe SOR IGE F Bicdiminsesssicsnnssnn 


NAME OF BENEFICIARY -------------------------------------------------------- 
ADDRESS OF BEN EPI AAR bonnie ccc necciccstinncnccccsnicemanncenecesaecewess 


IT x ccs ccescciecciin a ahcedsehreipcisseneaineindceas > "esielaph deans pcecapda tiene elie tien adiitamtaei teil aaiaoemmmaiieh 
(Applicant’s Full Signature) 

° ° . $1,000.00 Policy costs $ 7.00 annually. 

Please fill out and mail with remittance to $2000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 


’ $3,000.00 Poli $19.00 Ily. 
E. M. CARTER, Sec'y M. 8. T. A. $4,000.00 Policy a $25.00 mentee 


Columbia, Mo. $5,000.00 Policy costs $31.00 annually. 



























THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVING ATTAINED THE VERY BEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
AND THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


must maintain this high position, but in order to do it 
larger appropriations by the State are needed. 


Every friend of this group of colleges is asked to 
do his utmost to secure more liberal appropriations for 
sustenance and much needed new equipment and build- 
ings. 


Missouri's Teachers Colleges 


Cannot Go Backward 








SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY ELLIS, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue. 























